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is the chance to wash one’s soul with pure air, with the rush 

of the brook, or with the shimmer of the sun on blue water. 

It brings meekness and inspiration from the decency of nature, 
charity toward tackle-makers, patience toward fish, a mockery of profits 

and egos, a quieting of hate, a rejoicing that you do not have to 
decide a darned thing until next week. And it is discipline 

in the equality of men— for all men are equal before fish.” 


Herbert Hoover 


A reprint of this paintinn and messaRc, on heavy paper, snitahie for framing, is available upon 
request. Write -Sl'OR I S II.I.r.S'FR.VTKD, Dept. C. 9 Roekefelier Plaza. New York 20, N. V, 



MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


T raditionally the editors of magazines seek something spe- 
cial at Christmastime, lighting their pages more brilliantly 
than ever with the sparkling warmth of the occasion. 

As Si’s first Christmas approaches, we feel in one sense a 
continuation of what happens every week: the festival and 
holiday quality that surrounds the world of sport in all the 
seasons of the year. But next week, something special. 

The cover is a winter scene of the Swiss village of Davos, 
whose buildings stand like spun sugar before a wood of snow- 
decked evergreens. Inside the magazine, the skiers, looking in 
their colored costumes like Christmas tree ornaments, skim the 
Alpine slopes and dot the landscape, where on Christmas Eve 
the jangling of harness bells and the sound of music boxes 
ring through the crisp air to the ears of anyone who listens. 
And in a different vein, on other pages, Hans Liska has painted 
his impressions of a Bavarian boar hunt, evoking the thought 
of the heavy-laden feast tables to come. 

But for all the groaning boards, tinsel and toys and festive 
gatherings, Christmas remains essentially a tradition of good 
will and celebration grounded in religious significance. And 
this most important aspect of it our editors have presented 
in two full-page, full-color illustrations of the window in The 
Sports Bay of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New 
York, which, dedicated to St. Hubert, the patron saint of 
hunters, shows not only sport and combat in Biblical scenes 
but figures of modern sports as well. 

In speaking of The Sports Bay, an official of the Episco- 
pal diocese of New York recently told one of our editors: “Our 
feeling is this: religion is always related to life, of the past and 
future, and of the present. And many of the stained glass 
windows of the cathedral bays follow the theme of relating 
activities of modern life with activities of the Biblical past. We 
have The Medical Bay — The Arts Bay — The Education Bay 
— and we have The Sports Bay, representing an activity which 
is a large and good part of life today and follows a strong line 
into Biblical history itself.” 
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HANK GREENBERG. General Manaser 
Cleveland Indians 


JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 



The Question: 


What should the major 
leagues do to help 
save the minors? 



■■I'm in favor of some 
aKroenient where TV 
won't invade minor 
league territory. The 
, Department of Jus- 
' tice should okay .some 
.sm-h plan before it is implemented. I don’t 
think their plight is as serious as they pre- 
tend. Our attendance is riown, too, from 
two million in 1948 to 1,40(1.000 now.^^ 


SPIKE BRIGGS. President 

Detroit Tigers 



I ■■Weshotildilrastieally 
I limit the number of 
I night games. In the 
I past, ! have mrrved fop 
14 night games. But 
my motion was voted 
down. It was voted liown again this year. 
Forty night games by any one team would 
kill the minor league in its vicinity. Fans 
would drive to the games or watch on T\’.” 


. CARPENTER JR., 
I Philadelphia 


President 

Phillies 


ROBERT R. 

HCkL V “l-^il>^luf'<^n^v*>'veju.st 

enacted will be of ma- 
terial help. This 
cerns working agree- 
A meats with their clubs 

which provide .sub- 
stantial fiiiuncial benefits. However, I 
think that an annual TV show-, with the mi- 
nors participating, is needed to solve their 
problems. This requires careful .study.” 


WALTER F. O'MALLEY. President 

I Brooklyn Oodsers 



. GABRIEL MURPHY. Treasurer 

I Washington Senators 


■‘The minors will first 
have to go hack to the 
old days of hustle and 
promotion instead of 
sitting down and com- 
plaining about televi- 
sion. The majors can encourage the minor.s 
by helping with travel and training ex- 
penses. We should also give them more lib- 
eral working agreements." 



•‘We've got to help in 
some way. I see no 
po.ssibility of a direct 
subsidy. The major 
leagues would go broke 
if they tried that. 
Some clubs in the majors are not exactly 
rich. We in Washington don't ask for finan- 
cial help, We just hustle, as the minors 
should do.” 


CHARLES A. COMISKEY 1 1, Vico President 
Chicago White Sex 



“When are the minors 
I going to help them- 
selves? Let them pre- 
I sent -some kind of re- 
building program. All 
I we hear is that TV is 
killing them. Let them come in with a sub- 
stantial program, telling us what will .save 
them. Then we can do something. I don't 
think TV has hurt as much as they .«ay.” 


LOUIS R. PERINI, President 

Milwaukee Bravet 


fc '-3^, . “Some things we can 
^ J do, but under the law 
we are not suppo.sed 
to concert. Sup- 

pose we had ‘a game 
of the day’ on TV and 
tried to distribute the money among the 
minors. We might be called a monopoly. 
We have upped our contributions for ex- 
penses and working agreements.” 


GEORGE M. WEIS&, General Manager 
N.V. Yankees 


I I ''Intelligentrestriction 

" ^ ^ of TV in certain areas 

would be a ilirect help. 

I The Yankees have sac- 
j rificed vast .sums by 
refusing olTers for un- 
re.stricted TV. Our farm director, l>ee Mac- 
I’hail, is a leader in the move to pay more 
to minor league olub.s for working agree- 
ment.s. I'm thoroughly in accord." 



JOHN W. CALBREATH, Pres(d«nt 

Pittsbureh Pirates 


“TV is the crux of the 
problem. It’s so tre- 
mendous and compli- 
cated that it must 
have thorough study. 
It'.s no one’s fault that 
we have no solution. The majors and minors 
should make a comprehensive study so that 
an equitable solution can be found. This 
won't be easy and it won’t be quick.” 



WILLIAM HARRIDGE, President 

American League 


“Nothing until we do 
know what ails the 
minors. Until then, 
how do we know the 
answers? I’ll recom- 
mend that we appoint 
a committee to consult with them. Then 
we’ll know why some clubs have folded. 
After we have these answers we can get to- 
gether and see what can be done to help.” 




• Send (or free descriptive 
(older of Bass Boots for Every 
Skiing Purpose. 


Try ttiese for 

The BASS 
NATIONAL 
TEMPO 


You'll like the feel of these Bass Ski Boots. 
They're made by the Maine shoemakers who 
know exactly how to keep American feet com- 
fortable. The Bass National Tempo gives you 
firm, high-riding ankle support, snug-lit heel — 
the protection you need for control on the trails. 
Superb fit at ankles, heels, toes, arches, helps 
prevent fatigue. This popular Notch-Top pat- 
tern is available in black Wilton grain. 



Bass Attar-Ski Boots. Full 
Shaarlmg Lined. Styles for 
Men and Women, 


G. H. BASS & CO., 1712 MAIN ST., WILTON, MAINE 


WARREN C. GILES, President 

National League 


“We could help with 
rules that would give 
the minors greater op- 
portunity to sell play- 
ers to the best market. 
But nothing can re- 
place hustle. I owned a minor club from 
1920 to 1935. I hung on by selling players 
and asking civic-minded people for mon- 
ey. ALso by hustling, Others can do it.” 



Let US send this issue to 


two of your 

sports-minded friends 

So many people have told us they liked 
to share SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
with their friends that we’d be happy 
to help in the sharing. We’ll send a 
copy of this issue free, with your com- 
pliments, to any two friends whose 
names you give us below. 



FORD C. FRICK, Commissioner of Baseball 


“Revise player control 
rules so the minors can 
compete in the -sign- 
ing of players. There 
should be no bonu.s 
players. Selection 
prices in the draft should be higher. TV def- 
initely hurts the minors. Major league 
clubs should consider this when making 
TV contracts until a solution is found.” I 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY PHJLIPPE HAI^SMAX^ 




JACQUES TATI, author, director and star of the delight- 
ful P’rench film, Mr. Ihilot’s Holiday, is caught in these 
antic pictures by the fanciful camera of Philippe Halsman. 


THE GOALIE 


SOCCER IN WORDS AND PICTURES 


by JACQUES TATI 


I S soccer football when every players are running and having 
exercises with full of fun, one man watch the game with no 
action. He is responsible of the goal, who represent his pri- 
vate house. In the winter, when all the other players are run- 
ning around and keeping warm, he is only one on the field 
who is obliged to have a very warm sweater because he is cold. 
This inaction does not mean that he is not the mo.si impor- 
tant part of the team. If he lets the ball going inside his goal, 
each one will find a bad word against his mistakes. When his 
team scores one goal he has nothing to do with it. But when 
the other team scores one goal then it will look entirely his 
been in such a condition — to wait 
important and irreparable mistake.” 


Well, that's that . . 
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GONE! 


Don’t Look at me, boys! 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


Herewith a salute from the editors to men and women of all ages 
who have fairly earned the good opinion of the world of sport, 
regardless of whether they have yet earned its tallest headlines 


LlZANNE KELLY, pretty '21-year-old senior at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, comes by both her good looks and athletic ability naturally as the young- 
est of Philadelphia’s famed Kelly family. Captain of Penn’s field hockey team, 
.she is the sister of movie actress Grace Kelly and Olympic sculling champion 
John B. (Jack) Kelly Jr., sister-in-law of Olympic swimmer Mary Freeman, 
and daughter of two well-known athletes of another day — John B. Kelly Sr., 
champion oarsman, and the former Margaret Majer, swimmer and squash play- 
er. Lizanne is engaged to Don LeVine, former Bethany College football player. 


LAURETTE YOUNG, 2U of Detroit and 
BOB RHODE, 25, Minneapolis machin- 
ist, are national target archery champions 
for 1954. Blonde, blue-eyed Laurette won 
her first archery title at 15. Bob didn’t 
win a major tournament until )a.si year. 
Now both are readying themselve.'i for the 
world championships in Helsinki next July, 


ARNOLOO (Johnny) pekelharing 

of Buenos Aires got his first sailing permit 
at 10. Now IS, he is one of Argentina’s 
leading hopes in future international Star 
class competition. Johnny finished .second 
in last year’s South American champion- 
ships. He cannot leave Argentina to -sail be- 
cause he is still a student in prep school. 




PAT SMYTHE cannoi recall ever having 
had an orthodox riding lesson, yet today 
It 2o she is England’s top woman rider 
tnd Sportswoman of the Year. First intro- 
duced to horses when she was four, she has 
won virtually every international jumping 
title. Vivacious Pat al-so train.s horses and 
has already written her autobiography in 
which she says of romance: “I have re- 
flistance to rushing fences of marriage.” 



JAMES Me KINNEY, 17, won the 1954 
football Unsung Hero Award, given by 
McCormick & Company to the Baltimore 
area schoolboy whose steady play has not 
made headlines. McKinney was blocking 
back in Severn School’s single-wing attack, 
starred on defense a.s a halfback. Columnist 
Red Smith made the presentation (ahore). 


Carioca 
makes a 
Holiday 










Most harmonious sight of all at Holiday 

y 

^ time is a big, beaming bowl of Carioca 
Egg Nog... each sip a smooth 
symphony of festive flavor! By tradition, 
this finer Rum of Puerto Rico is the 
perfect Holiday accompaniment... 



delightfully light and mellow. . .joyously 
endowed with the versatility that 
makes every drink SING! 


For the Carioca Egg Nog and other gay party recipes, write for booklet: 
SCHENLEY IMPORT CORP.. 122 EAST 42 nd ST., NEW YORK 
FINE PUERTO RICAN RUM, WHITE OR GOLD. 86 PROOF 
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the boy and the Star 

He is old enough noto to know that the ornament 
on the tree is more than a star . . . to understand 
the deeper meaning of Christmastime. 

Now he knows that it is love that has been 
shining on the tree year after year, the love that 
has wrapped and held him . . . that has 
given him food and warmth and laughter 
and the promise of joy to come. 

Life’s great reward is the privilege of giving 
security to those we love-yet it is possible 
only in a country like ours. 

And, think: When you make your home secure 
you are also helping make America secui*e. 

For the strength of America grows as the 
number of its secure homes increases. 
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recipes for holiday feasting on two of the great game birds 

43 A TIP FROM THE TOP FOR GOLFERS 

The editors introduce a new weekly feature in which famous profes- 
sionals offer specific advice on golf problems. This week Gene Sarazen 
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COVER; Ken Sears 
Photograph by Mark Kauffman 
S anta Clara’s Ken Sears is the latest in the 
succes.sion of athletes to win the nickname 
“big cat.’’ He is also the biggest. Sears is 
a 6-foot 9-inch forward whose agility will 
prove a key to Pacific Coast basketball 
this season. Chiefly because of Sears, Santa 
Clara is the favorite to retain its title in the 
California Basketball A.ssociation. Most 
valuable player in the C.B.A. last season, 
Sears scored over 400 points. 

Aclinewlt4ein*Aii on ooo« $1 
Thvcovtr and (nlirt conlanli o( Sdoili llluibalMl ar* l■lly diMKItd by cwiniihl m lha Umlad Slain and in loiaii 
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IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


ALL. ABOUT THE NEW YEAR’S DAY BOWL GAMES 

The Ro.se. The .Sugar, The Cotton and The Orange— everyihing 
you need to know if you’re going — or just watching on TV. 

With scouting reports on each of the competing teams and 
Hickman’s Hunches on these and other bowl games. A section 
every football fan will want to save for New Year's Day 


SNOW FOR CHRISTMAS 
IN DAVOS 

A five-page feature iN Coi.OK by Toni Fris- 
sell on Europe’s most glamorous ski resort 

BEST COLLEGE 
BASKETBALL PLAYER 

Tom Gola. the sharpshooling center of the 
La.Salle College five. Milt Gross intro- 
duces him to SI readers in an intimate study 
of a quiet hut explosive star 


PLUS A CHRISTMAS FEATURE IN COLOR: SPORT IN STAINED GLASS AT NEW YORK CATHEDRAL 
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FORGET SOMETHING, BOYS? 


The desperate plight of the minor leagues was a backdrop last week 
for the annual major league meeting in New York. But the rulers 
of baseball dealt with trivia, ignored the minors and went home 

by ROGER KAHN 


E leven floors above the conference 
room in New York’s Hotel Com- 
modore, where the rulers of major 
league baseball met last week, a trou- 
bled man named George Trautman sat 
in his bedroom and talked. On his 
dresser was a bottle labeled: 

DORMIN 

For Ihe Relief of Insomnia 
George Trautman’s trouble and his 
insomnia stem from a common source. 
Trautman is president of the National 
Association of Professional Baseball 
Leagues— the minors. 

For two days major league magnates 
talked of expansion, of new cities, of 
California gold. The American League 
set up a committee to see what can be 
done, over the next year or two, about 
adding teams on the Pacific Coast. The 
National League, confident that it has 
a foot in the California door already, 
kept its counsel. 

The minors? They were mentioned 
at the meetings. The major leaguers 
agreed to invest a bit more money in 
clubs with which they had working 
agreements— and from which they 
draw nearly all their talent. The ma- 
jors refused to vote a ban on telecast- 
ing or broadcasting their games into 
minor league cities. “We couldn’t,” one 
magnate explained confidentially. “Re- 
straint of trade.” 

Before the 1954 major league meet- 
ings began, the fast-folding minor 
leagues were baseball’s most pressing 
problem. When the meetings were over, 
the minors remained baseball’s most 
pressing problem. 

“Sure,” said an angry minor league 
official as he prepared to head home. 


“the magnates haven’t done much in 
50 years. You can’t expect them to do 
anything in two days.” 

After more than 50 years of meeting, 
the major leagues’ winter session has 
come to resemble, in broad outline, a 
convention of the American Dried Fruit 
and Pecan Nut Packers Association. 
There are industry-wide problems to be 
faced and the captains of industry sit at 
conference tables apparently facing 
them. This year baseball’s captains 
actually faced very little. 

On the first day of the meetings— 
Monday— the American and National 
Leagues met separately. The American 
League launched a study of expansion. 
The National League voted to bar press 
photographers from working on the 
field during games and dealt with mat- 
ters of similar moment. 

CHATTER IN THE LOBBY 

Tuesday the leagues met in joint 
session and spent the morning voting 
down the minor league request that 
TV and radio be limited. The owners 
began leaving town Tuesday after- 
noon. 

Some player trades had been made. 
With so many baseball men so close 
together, trades invariably evolve. 
While the owners met in conference 
rooms, managers and lesser officials 
spilled into the lobby, talking baseball 
and setting up deals, as they stood un- 
der team flags displayed by the Com- 
modore in honor of the clubs that stop 
at that hotel on trips to New York dur- 
ing the season. 

But the story of the major league 
meetings was not, as it had been in 
continued on next page 


rROUBLEO GEORGE TRAUTMAN DISCUSSES MINORS' WOES IN HIS ROOM 





/ 


TWO MANAGERS. Chuck Dres.'ten of 
Washington {top) and Lou Boudreau of 
Kansas City, were among 13 big league pi- 
lots who came to meetings. They had no 
formal duties, but held luncheon, swapped 
tales, talked trade. Two trades were made. 
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LANE GRIFFITH 


MEYER FAUL CARPENTER 

O'MALLEY FEENEY QUINN 

BASEBALL condnitcd from pwje 11 

other years, somewhere in the lobby. It 
was not, as it ha.s been, in the confer- 
ence rooms. It was not even in (rcorge 
Trautman’s suite. Rather, the story 
unfolded in many places: a story of 
ba.seball galloping off in two directions 
at one time. 

The minor leagues are vanishing. 
Twenty-six leagues have disappeared 
since 1949, the minors’ peak year, and 
holes have opened in the U.S. ba.seball 
map like the holes in a well-aged chunk 
of Swiss cheese. 

There was the Mountain States 
League and the Central League, the 
Inter-State League and the Sunset 
League, the Lone Star League, the 
New England League, and, to break 


GALBREATH GALLAGHER ''**G^L*ES^^ 


the meter, the K.O.M. League (Kan- 
sa.s, Oklahoma, Missouri ' and the Wis- 
consin State League. .'\l! have blown 
away. With them have gone some of 
baseball's notable minor league towns: 
Sheboygan, Wis., Nashua, N.H. (where 
the Dodger battery of Don Newcombe 
and Roy Carnpanella broke into organ- 
ized baseball eight years agoi, Ponca 
City, Okla., Flint, Mich., Zanesville, 
Oliio. They get baseball only by radio 
and TV now. 

Meanwhile the major league owners 
talk of spreading talent, already spread 
thin, still further. 

That's pretty much what (leorge 
Trautman discussed while the rulers of 
baseball discussed other things eleven 
floors below. “We have not yet met 
present conditions with progress,” 


Trautman said. "That’s the trouble.” 

It is possible the collapse of so many 
minor leagues is a reflection of a change 
in American habits— a preference for 
network TV talent to minor league 
baseball talent. If that he so, t hen only 
direct major league subsidy can enable 
the minors to sur\ i\ e and preserve the 
present structure and caliber of base- 
ball. Without subsidy, all that can be 
asked is neat chisel work on minor 
league monuments by the man who 
carves: Rctiiikactti in parv. 

According to Trautman, neither a 
chisel nor a subsidy is needed. “We 
just have to make our product more 
attractive,” he said. 

“After the war,” Trautman ex- 
plained, “we had our boom. At one 
time there were 59 minor leagues. 
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That's more llian there should have 
lieeii because we got careless. Almost 
any eiglit men \vtu> came to see us with 
cities got a league. We flidn’t consitler 
financial stability. That's one thing 
we're paying for now.” 

Trautman thinks the situation will 
get better as more draftees are relea.sed 
— 2, .‘100 minor leaguers are now in the 
service. He tliinks a Haw that is cor- 
rectable e.xists in tbo.ee leagues whi<-h 
include both local independent fran- 
chises and major league farm clubs be- 
cause farm clubs often have far better 
players and produce lopsided races. 
He points to surveys proving — surveys 
always prove— that people outside 
major league areas are still interested 
in minor league baseball. He [joints to 
eiilightetietl minor league firomotion, 


to destruction of the myth that minor 
league [ilayers starv«-, to better l)al- 
aiiced leagues, all as potential steps in 
the right direction. 

"Out yonder,” Trautma?i said, [joint- 
ing west, “the minor leagues are reach- 
ing a [joint where they’re going to be 
more successful. There's Ijeller pronuj- 
tion right now, ancl more hustle Ijy the 
clubs to get out the fans. That’ll make 
the leagues go.” 

Anyone witli the faintest interest in 
the preservation of hasehall must hope 
that Trautman is right. Unfortunately, 
the magnates did nothing more than 
hope, either. 

Trautman and the minors have been 
left to shift for themselves. It looks 
like a banner year for the makers of 
DORM IN — /’or Ihe Relief of Inttomnia. 


ABOUT THE DRAWING 

.\rtist William Sharp rc-create.s the 
joint meeting of the major loague.s. 
In the National League gnnip are 
Brooklyn’.s Waller O'.Matley, St. 
Louis' Dick Mey«'r, New York’s 
Charles Feeney, Cincinnati'.s Ciabe 
Paul, Milwaukee’s John Quinn, 
Pittsburgh’s John (lalbreath, I’hila- 
dolphia's Bob Carpenter, Chicago’s 
Jim (lallagher. Pres. Warren Cliles. 

The .\merioan League group con- 
sists of {’resident Will Ilarridge, Chi- 
cago’s F’rank Lane an<l Chuck Co- 
miskey, Washington's Cal Grittith, 
Cleveland'.s Myron Wilson an<l Hank 
Greenberg, Boston's Joe Cronin and 
Tom Yawkey, Detroit's Spike Briggs, 
Kansas City's Arnold Johnson, Bal- 
timore's .Art Ehlers, New York's Dan 
Topping, (reorge Weiss, Del Webb. 
Ford Frick [jresides. 
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VI JONES 


HELEN DeOLIVERA 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


'PUT YOUR FOOT ON IT, MOTHER’ 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT HAI.MI 


TIRED or WATCHING their sports-car-loving husbands 
and boy friends drive off for an afternoon of racing, a 
group of California women formed the Women’s Sports Car 
Club last year. Today the W.S.C.C. boasts 84 members, 


many of whom are housewives, a few even grandmothers. 
Out at the track in Costa Mesa, now, it is Father who 
stands anxiously at the finish line while the shrill voices of 
the offspring call, ‘‘Put your foot on it. Mother. Faster!" 



GREASE MONKEY Helen Di-Ulivera receives helpful advice from fellow mem- young spectator arrives at races in his 
bers as she tries to locate the steering mechanism troubles in her Triumph T.R. 2. conventional vehicle; the sitter problem is solved. 

14 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



BUDDY WREGEIL 



GREEN FLAG is waved at Helen DeOUvera as she skids round the girls usually act as officials for W.S.C.C. meets and the ladies 
one of the hairpin curves at Costa Mesa. Husbands and some of sometimes help out by acting as minor officials for the men’s races. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD coiitiuitfd from page 15 

I’HOTOCRAHHS BY IMEKKK BOl l.AT 

VISITING 

FIREMEN 

T raditional Shootinc grounds for a French president 
and his guests is a ^.oOO-acre preserve in Ramhouil- 
let Forest. Most im|)ortant shoot is the Diplomatic Out- 
ing, organized to arouse amity between foreign ambassa- 
dors and the h'rench chief of state. At this year's hunt, 
representatives from Id countries showed up. and when 
the gunsmoke cleared .■triU pheasant.? ha<l been bagged. 




BRIEF RESPITE between .'ihi'oiing rounils is enjoyed In' .•ini- 
bas-vador Malik who had done no hunting since diplomatic .shoot 
of last year: he knocked down '>0 birds by very unofficial count 
this year. In background is Soviet Ambassador Serge Vinogradov, 



COUNTING KILL .-i/icr fourth drive an- lirili-sh .Amba.ssador Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb (ccr/cri and Indonesian .Ambassador Anak Agoeng 
Gede Agoeng irighii. Total number of pheasant.s kilte<l Was far ex- 
ceeded by sum of indiviilual scores which were generously tallied 
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by professionally obsequious game wardens. 
Since this was a diplomatic outing there were 
no cmbarrassinK questions asked, Most of the 
buR was sent to hospitals for needy patients. 




SIR CLAOWYN brings his gun into posi- 
tion. Ho reportedly accounted for 56 birds. 


NORWEGIAN AMBASSADOR Rolf 

Andvord draws bead on pheasant overhead. 



WHITE-SMOCKED soldiers who served as beaters and loaders bring in some of the 
day's bag. The preserve normally contain.^ about 10,000 phea.sants and the weekly depre- 
dations of vLsiting firemen plus the transfer of stock to other French fore.sts requires 
the government to add about 8,000 birds yearly to supply .sufficient targets for guests. 
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SWAMP BUGCY DERBY b(>f;inH OH soj?Ky Irack near Naples, the race. Most of the vehicles are ordinarily used for hunting 
Fla. with 5,000 spectators lining the course. The derby officials the Everglades' wild game— boar, deer, turkeys. Almost all of 

made mud hole even sloppier than normal by flooding it before the buggies are specially adapted for swamp travel with high 


MUDDY BUT 
UNBOWED 


ORDINARILY a rather unattractive 
substance to deal with, mud sometimes 
adds a certain zest to a sporting event, 
just as a dash of bitters contributes an 
indefinable something to an Old Fash- 
ioned. Recently sportsmen in two wide- 
ly separated lands held traditional con- 
tests where good gooey muck was as 
much a part of the proceedings as the 
contestants. In the Florida Everglades 
the 6th annual Swamp Buggy Derby 
took place on a quarter-mile track 
known as the Mile o’ Mud, and a slop- 
py time was had by all as the swamp- 
going vehicles churned over the track. 

Across the Atlantic, Eton schoolboys 
wallowed on a muddy field in the 114- 
year-old Wall Game. When their days 
were done, swamp buggy jockeys and 
Wall Game players knew they had 
forged another link in traditions, cov- 
ered themselves with an aqueous glory. 



WALL CAME begins with players wearing clean uniforms, their schoolmates cheering 
from atop one wall. The field itself is a long, narrow oblong, walled on two sides and 
the goals are a door in one wall, an elm tree at the other end of the field. Object of the 
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chassis to clear mud and oversized tires for better traction. Der- up a^ain. With rules like that even a driver who stayed out 
by rulea require contestants to stop buggies 100 feel from fin* in front would have a hard lime keeping him.se]f clean. Cigar- 
ish line, get out, slog around vehicles, climb aboard and start smoking William A. Brook (rt6ope) shows what a loser looks like. 



game is to touch the ball to the opponents’ goal. Both teams at- have been scored in the 114 years of this mayhem. On a muddy 
tempt to move the ball by massive formations and employ all day the ball occH.sionally disappears beneath the ground, players 
forms of physical violence short of manslaughter; very few points look as if they crawled from beneath it when the game is finished. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD 

continued 

UUST ONE 
MORE, PLEASE’ 

A STANDARD REWARD foF Sport- 
ing achievement nowadays— along 
with the prize or the prize money — is 
a buss from a beauty queen. The re- 
sulting picture has become a sports- 
page standby. 

When Bob Rosburg won the Miami 
Open last week by shooting a five- 
under -par last round, a suitable beauty 
queen, Miss Orange Bowl (Carolyn 
Stroupe), was on hand to do the hon- 
ors. Rosburg, however, was luckier 
than most winners. All three major pic- 
ture services had photographers cov- 
ering the event and Miss Orange Bowl, 
eyes closed dreamily, had to go through 
her paces for all three while the age- 
old cry of photographers, “Just one 
more, please,” fell on Rosburg’s happy 
ears. Here, in the usual order, is how 
AP, INP and UP recorded the event. 
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SPECTACLE 

MONGOOSE V COBRA 


I'HOTnCRAPHS BY YU.A 


Mongoose and king cobra— legendary enemies— square 
off in their classic and rarely photographed encounter 
near Mysore, India. Here the mongoose, master o* the 
quick dart, dances and feints to make the cobra strike— 
and miss. Then the little snake-hater himself will strike. 
Photographs on the following pages show what happened 



MONGOOSE V COBRA coiiliniiid 


Unafraid, the mongoose brings the fight to the snake; always 
with the purpose of getting a firm toothhold on the head, for a 
bitten king cobra lashes about so violently it often dislodges 
its adversary. As the snake maneuvers to strike without getting 
too far off balance, it finds the mongoose poised and ready to 
execute a seemingly impossible escape or counterattack (right) 




MONGOOSE V COBRA roK/inued 



Death is certain for the cobra now as its stalker holds fast. If anyone knew the mind 
of this animal it was Kipling, whose famous mongoose Rikki-tikki-tavi said, “It must 
be the head . . . the head above the hood, and when I am once there, I must not let go” 


SPORTS 


WEEKLY 


SOUNDTRACK 


THE EDITORS TAKE NOTE OF A WEEK IN WHICH JAMES D. NORRIS SAID 
**ABSURD,” MAX SCHMELING REMEMBERED AN UNEXPECTEDLY HARD 
FIGHT AND A VETERAN SPORTSWRITER REMEMBERED THE NAME NORRIS 


Witnesses of the week 

H eavyweight Harry Thomas' sworn 
story in SI (Dec. 13) that it was 
Jim Norris, boxing’s head man, who 
ordered him to throw his fights with 
Max Schmeling and Tony Galento pro- 
duced reactions from near and far. 

Reaction No. 1 came from Norris, in 
New York, who called the article “un- 
true, libelous and absurd.” Then, sev- 
eral days later, in Chicago, he announced 
that he had advised his lawyers to sue 
for $5 million. 

Arch Ward, Chicago Tribune sports 
editor who broke the Thomas story in 
1939, disclosed in his column how he 
got it: "One day we had a call from a 
former associate, Jimmy Crusinberry, 
who ... for many years earlier had 
been a baseball reporter for the Tribune. 


... He told us he had heard strong 
rumors that two or three professional 
boxing bouts involving widely known 
personnel had been faked. ... It was 
Crusinberry who suggested that we 
contact Harry Thomas ... we still 
don’t know where Crusinberry got his 
tip.” 

In Arizona, Crusinberry spoke up to 
tell SI w'here he got his information: 
from Harry Thomas himself (see next 
vage). 

In Germany, Max Schmeling, appar- 
ently in some confusion as to what 
Thomas had said and when he said it, 
paid tribute to Thomas as a fighter and 
deplored his statement. “I had under- 
estimated Thomas, who was not con- 
sidered a great fighter,” Max told the 
United Press, “and I really had to fight 
hard to defeat him. He put up a good 


fight and the victory cost me lots of 
sweat.” (Thomas’ version was that he 
gave Schmeling a rough time of it in 
the early rounds until ordered to ease 
up.) Max denounced the Thomas story 
as “pure invention” and asked: “Why 
did it take Thomas all these years 
to claim that something was foul?” 
Thomas, of course, had made his orig- 
inal statement in 1939. 

In his Orange, N.J. tavern Tony 
Galento gave thought to the matter 
and decided he had been insulted. "No 
bum like Harry Thomas had to quit 
for me,” said Tony. In Galento’s view 
Thomas was “the world’s champion 
liar” and Norris “a swell guy.” 

The Illinois State Athletic Commis- 
sion expressed the view that "any fur- 
ther hearings should be held in New 
York and Pennsylvania,” where the 
Schmeling and Galento bouts were 
staged. But then Illinois' new-broom- 
ing Governor Billy Stratton, who had 
appointed all three members of the 
commission, said at a press conference 
that "in view of the nature of the 
charges the commission is warranted in 
looking into the matter although the 
events allegedly occurred more than 20 
[sfoj years ago.” Norris ought to have 
an opportunity, he added, to explain 
the whole thing to the commission. 

Leather merchant 

I N AN ERA when small fight clubs 
are vanishing from the U.S. scene 
and when boxing’s name has fallen low, 
a chunky, 30-year-old Spokane. Wash, 
bachelor named Gus Cozza is working 
night and day to make a name for 
himself as a boxing promoter in his 
home town. He hopes to make a profit 
(though only in order to give the mon- 
ey to charity) but does not mind losing 
his own cash since he is impelled by an 
unusual though refreshing theory— 
that a man can enhance his own repu- 
tation as a public-spirited citizen and 
quite possibly his reputation as a good 
businessman by producing good, hon- 
est professional fights. 

Spokane’s new promoter is, obvious- 
ly enough, a rather unusual type. -He 
was orphaned at three, grew up in the 
continued on next page 



"May I see this dribbled?” 
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homes of various older brothers and 
sisters and worked his way through 
high school and Spokane’s Gon^aga 
University. With little more than a 
hammer and a government surplus 
truck he launched himself as a building 
contractor. He put up more than 2,000 
houses— including a $100,000 show- 
plare for himself— and in a few years 
found himself well on the way to riches. 
Ten months ago the Washington State 
Boxing Commission (which was de- 
lighted at the idea of a boxing impres- 
sario who was willing to lose money 
for the sweet sake of publicity) granted 
him a promoter’s license. 

Cozza immediately set out to look 
for “connections rather than entangle- 
ments” in the fight game. He flew east, 
lunched with Ray Arcel, A1 Weill and 
various other promoters and fight man- 
agers. He did the same in California. 
He made no alliances with Jim Nor- 
ris’ I.B.C. because he believed he had 
something which would serve him bet- 
ter: money. “Managers.” he says, cold- 
ly enough, “regard their boxersas mer- 
chandise. I’m used to buying merchan- 
dise. Sure, there are a lot of crooks 
in boxing. There are crooks in lots of 
businesses. But you don’t have to deal 
their way if you know values.” 

Cozza, a dark, handsome, heavy, 
browed man, started out by leasing a 
defunct dance club and turning it into 
a gym. He promoted his first cards 


there. The fights began at 9 o’clock, in 
the hopes of attracting Friday evening 
shopping crowds. He lost $1,500 a card. 
“Boxing,” he reasoned, “had a bad 
name. I wanted to show it could be 
promoted properly.” But he had no 
illusions that he could lure TV fight 
fans away from their sets without big 
names. Last week he began the second 
phase of his operation— he promoted a 
fight between Featherweight Cham- 
pion Sandy Saddler and a local boxer 
named Bobby Woods in Spokane’s 
shiny new 8,400-seat Coliseum. 

Cozza took his seat at ringside .suffer- 
ing with a heavy cold— in his enthusi- 
asm he had insisted on doing road work 
with Saddler every morning, and the 
effort was a little too much for him. 
But he eyed the proceedings with a 
satisfied air. A crowd of 5,744 people 
attended the battle (which Saddler won 
in 10 rounds' and paid back close to 
the $20,000 which Cozza had shelled 
out to put on the show. The new pro- 
moter has already discussed Spokane 
appearances with Middleweight Cham- 
pion Bobo Olson and Light Heavy- 
weight Champion Archie Moore, and 
hopes to present nationally televised 
fights (with Spokane blacked out' in 
the future. 

If these plans fail? “Well,” he says, 
“I didn’t start out building houses 
with the idea of making a million- 
just to put up the best house I could.” 


A NEWSPAPERMAN REMEMBERS 


JIM CRUSINBERRY: “I WAS THE PARTY" 

J UJ Crusinbkrry today is semire- 
tired, wintering in Arizona. At -75, 
he can look back on a long, eventful 
career as a newspaperman in Chicago, 
St. Louis and New York. His stories 
on the Black Sox scandal, along with 
others on horse racing and boxing, are 
included in the book, Tfte Greatest 
Sport Stories from the Chicago Tribune. 
Crusinberry has full confidence in 


Harry Thomas and declares that the 
first time the heavyweight boxer told 
his story of the fixed fights he impli- 
cated Jim Norris. Here is what Crusin- 
berry told SI this week: 

“I was the party who arranged 
for Harry Thomas to tell his story 
of how his bouts with Max Schme- 
ling and Tony Galento were fixed to the 
Chicago Tribune, and I have never 
doubted that he was telling the truth. 

“I was living in Chicago at that 
time and was well acquainted with 
Lee Carroll, the man to whom Thom- 
as wrote that the fight with Schme- 
ling Dec. 13, 1937 was fixed for him 
to lose. 

"A few days before that fight Car- 
roll came to me and showed me the 
letter. I told him that he should be 
sure and keep it in his possession. 

"After the Galento fight, Thomas, 
whom^d met through Carroll, told 
me tlj^^^le story. He implicated Jim 
Norr^^^^^ he did in the SI story, 
along^^^^B^acobs and Nate Lewis. 
He saidfroB^^at Norris was his real 
manager, not Lewis, and as I remem- 
ber it his story was substantially the 
same as he told it to SI. 

“After I’d heard the story I said to 
him, ‘Harry, now that you’re through 
fighting, wouldn’t you like to get this 
thing out into the open and off your 



Tempest in a piggy bank 

S JNCE their champion.ship sea.son of 
1948 the Chicago Cardinals have 
been the low team on the professional 
football totem pole. Stumblefoot, bul- 
terfinger players and a porous defense 
have run the team into the cellar and 
into the red. 

Naturally, with the team in such 
a consistently depressed state, there 



have been rumors that the Cards were 
not long for Chicago, that they would 
be sold or shift their franchise. 


Well, not so. The owners have nv 
sponded to such talk with a dramatic 
gesture. They have installed a profit- 
sharing program, the first in profe.s- 
sional football and the first, very 
likely, in any major professional team 
sport. 

The Cards, it was announced by 
Managing Director Walter Wolfner, 
will set aside no less than 50', of 
the net profits from all their 1955 
football operations, including radio 
and televi.sion receipts, for distribu- 
tion among players and coaches — 
players to gel 33',', coaches 17. The 
idea is to give the team “incentive.” 


mind?’ and he said, ‘Yes, I think I 
would.’ 

“He took a day to think it over and 
then came to me and told me he was 
ready to tell the story. 

“I then went to Arch Ward, the 
sports editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
and told him the story. He took charge 
from there. 

“I noticed at the time that Jim Nor- 
ris’ name was not included in the Trib- 
une’s account but I never made any 
inquiry as to why it was omitted. 

“At the time I was employed by 
a Chicago radio station. I gave the 
Tribune the story because 1 knew 
Arch Ward and because I had for- 
merly worked for that newspaper and 
knew it would print it if any paper 
would. 

“Harry Thomas was a big, nice, hon- 
est sort of guy. A lot of people talk of 
him now as if he were some sort of 
stumblebum but he was a good fighter. 
I often thought that if he hadn’t start- 
ed so late, he could have become cham- 
pion. He could hit hard with either 
hand and took a punch well. But he 
was 27 or 28 years old before he started 
serious professional boxing. 

“I never saw any real reason for 
Thomas to lie about it. I never had a 
doubt then that he was telling the truth, 
and I don’t have any now.” 
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There’s a catch, though. In their 
championship 1948 season the Cards 
netted only $7,500. Thereafter the 
team has lost money every year until 
1954, when poor regular sea.son gate 
receipts were offset somewhat by in- 
crea-sed radio, TV and exhibition mon- 
ey. This year’s profit is conceded to 
be liny. 

While Cardinal players and coaches 
expre.ssed pleasure over the new dis- 
pensation, there were intimations that 
other, more prosperous owners in the 
National Football League were having 
nightmares that their players soon 
might be demanding a share in real, 
true profits. Thus spake (Jeorge Halas, 
owner-coach of the Chicago Bears: ‘Tf 
[Wolfner’s) looking for incentive, I 
suggest he double each player’s salary 
immediately.” 

Writing on a Roman wall 

A DESPATCH from Rome reveals that 
a soccer field will be built on the 
site of the Circus Maximus. Readers 
of ancient history will recall the Circus 
Maximus as the greatest of the ancient 
Roman stadiums, where as many as 
200.000 spectators gathered to root the 
favorite chariot home. 

Chariot racing and the Circus Maxi- 
mus seem a far cry from baseball and 
minor league ball parks, but ba.seball 
men doing the ostrich act with the 
minor league problems of declining 
attendance and disappearing leagues 
(“Don’t worry. Baseball is too popular 
to die out.”) might well study the par- 
allel. Chariot racing was the sport in 
ancient Rome, just as baseball, base- 
ball men claim, is today. F’an loyalty, 
however, is not undying. Distractions, 
like Goths or television, can wreak 
havoc if uncontrolled. And while an 
abandoned ball park may not have the 
size and dignity of an abandoned Cir- 
cus Maximus, it’s just as empty. 

Der Bangler 

D uring his years in the public eye, 
Bing Crosby has demonstrated a 
well-publicized enthusiasm for horse 
racing (he helped finance California's 
Del Mar Tracki, for baseball (he is an 
owner of the Pittsburgh Pirates), for 
golf (he annually conducts a tourna- 
ment at Pebble Beach i and big-game 
hunting (he has published an article on 
the vicissitudes of pursuing Rocky 
Mountain sheep*. But the other day, 
as a guest on Ed Murrow’s TV show 
Pernon to Person, Bing confessed that 
his favorite sport was none of these. 

“Oh, Ed, I think fishing, really.” 
Bing said, when the question was pul 
to him. “Conditions vary, and fish 
vary and their temperament varies and 
their desire to bite or feed varies with 
the feeding conditions on the stream 
or lake or ocean or wherever you hap- 
pen to be. It’s always a challenge and 


a problem and you’ve got to keep 
thinking. It’s a complete relief. It’s 
very difficult to take any problems 
fishing . . . they disappear as soon as 
you get that line on the water.” 

Bing proved that he meant it by re- 
fusing to say a word more. “Ed,” he 
apologized, “I wouldn’t want to tell 
you about |my favorite spots] because 
there would be a lot of traffic headed 
[that way].” 

A vote for rugger 

A N'<;Lo-.\MKRtCAN’ relations have 

- reached new heights of amity in 
many fields, but few Englishmen have 
yet shaken the feeling that U.S. foot- 
ball is mayhem conducted by padded 
madmen— and few Americans the tol- 
erant impression that rugby is a sort 
of basketball played on a soccer field. 
This mutual suspicion is understand- 
able enough; hardly anybody on either 
side tries the other’s game and the 
number who have played both, serious- 
ly, is infinitesimal. This fall, however. 



Rhodes Scholar Vincent W. Jones, 
a six-fool-three inch, 227-pound ex- 
Dartmouth tackle, won his blue in 
rugby at Oxford and after catching his 
breath came to a conclusion that may 
well startle many of his countrymen: 
rugby is tougher and a lot more fun. 

Jones, a Californian of many enthu- 
siasms and interests (he is a Phi Beta 
Kappa, a sports car driver, a big-game 
hunter and a mountaineer who flew to 
Africa last summer to climb Mount 
Kilimanjaro), did not sit in judgment, 
however, without puncturing at least 
one of England’s fondest illusions — 
that good rugby backs would run wild 
in U.S. football without pads and hel- 
mets. Says he: “They wouldn’t last 
30 minutes.” He entered a few other 
demurrers, too. He finds that the rain- 
drenched, almost rootless English turf 
gives terrible footing. He could not 
grow accustomed to the fact that Ox- 
ford provides no showers for muddy, 
sweat-drenched players after a game. 
“You are expected to walk all the way 
back to your own room to change if 
you don’t die on the way.” 

Nevertheless, he chose rugby as the 
more interesting sport. “As a lineman 
in football I’m just a pawn. In rugger 
I take part in the tactics; I an pass 
and even make like a fu'.oack and 
score. Rugby pj^actice is relaxation — 
football practice at huiJ^^grim rou- 
tine.” Jones gave his r^B^t for feel- 
ing rugby was the hartW* game: “It 
is 80 minutes of continuous running 
and shoving; it takes more endurance. 
There is only a five-minute intermis- 
sion and you don’t lie down in a dress- 


ing room, you st and on the field. There 
are no substitutions. Rugby demands 
more continuous awareness of what 
you have to do next. It’s exhausting. Of 
course, you get more physically beat 
up in football but you aren’t complete- 
ly exhausted.” 

Jones, who is the first American since 
1931 to win a blue in rugby, did not 
go to England unprepared. He began 
playing the game in Bermuda during 
vacations, continued it at Stanford 
while studying law and toured Austra- 
lia with a U.S. rugby team before going 
to England. Even so he was hardly pre- 
pared for some of Oxford’s attitudes. 

When he was invited to play with 
the varsity team for the first time this 
fall he naturally presumed that he 
would— as at Dartmouth— be expect- 
ed to turn up for practice daily. He did 
not know that one does not mingle in 
practice with the team before receiving 
an engraved three-by-five inch invita- 
tion card from the captain. “The sec- 
retary look me aside,” Jones recalls, 
“and said in a fatherly tone, ‘Vince, 
we know you have good intentions but 
you really must work out on your own 
unless you receive an invitation.’ ” The 
secretary called him aside again after 
he had enthusiastically shaken a fellow 
player’s hand after a score. “Vince,” he 
was told, “we don’t want to turn this 
into an emotional game like soccer.” 

But for all this other-worldly atmos- 
phere, Jones confessed as he warmed 
up in the dressing room before this 
year’s Oxford-Cambridge game at his- 
toric Twickenham (Cambridge won, 
3-0) that he had never fell as keyed up 
in three years of varsity football in the 
U.S. Later he confessed to a sense of 
genuine bliss. The dressing room at 
Twickenham boasted ten large, old- 
fashioned white bathtubs, and after 
the game the players climbed into 
them, two to the tub, and slovshed in 
companionable luxury. 

Everyman a Queeg 

T hk Caink Mutiny by Herman Wouk 
was a runaway bestseller in its orig- 
inal edition. It has reached hundreds 
of thousands of other readers as a drug- 
store paperback. It was made into a hit 
movie with Humphrey Bogart and was 
satirized on television by Jack Benny 
and Leo Durocher. Presumably, there- 
fore, every adult in the U.S. is aware 
that Commander Queeg of the story 
was addicted to rolling two small steel 
balls between his fingers when agitat- 
ed. Now an enterprising manufacturer 
has announced (Weekend Shopper sec- 
tion, SI, Dec. 6) that anyone may own 
a pair of what he calls “Qweeg hails.” 
Recommends them (at $1 the pair) for 
nervous, supercharged, ulcer-ridden 
friends, for that “Mr. High-powered” 
on your Christmas list. 

No special rates for football coaches 
quoted, but it wouldn’t hurt to ask. 
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The art of weight lifting, according to two champions, requires powerful thought. 
Without it, the lifter’s power is directionless; but if bis thinking is right, he’ll feel 
as though he were alone in a void, and he may never notice the weight as he lifts 

by EZRA BOWEN 


T hk only way to raise a 400-pound 
barbel! over your head is to think it 
up there. It helps to have several cubic 
feet of muscle packed around the shoul- 
ders and loins, but the muscle becomes 
superfluous if the thought is missing. 

SILENT PRAYER 

This, at least, is the conclusion of 
Norbert Schemansky, who can lift 
more pounds of barbell overhead than 
anybody else on earth. Not long ago, he 
gave a rather awesome demonstration 
of the power of thought at a YMCA 
in his native Detroit. After tossing 
around some trifling 200-250-pound 
weights in a conventional warmup — 
“to draw the blood” — Schemansky at- 
tacked a 400-pounder. He walked slow- 
ly up to the bar, like a massive mahout 
approaching a truculent bull elephant. 
Placing his shins next to the bar, he 
squatted, wrapped his hands around 
the bar, and then stared pensively 
ahead (n6bt'e) in vihat appeared to be 
a two-second prayer for success, 
Suddenly he had the bar off the floor, 
then at waist level, then overhead ; and 
just as suddenly, back on the floor- 


set down as gently as if he were shooing 
a kitten. 

Later, he explained his moment of 
prayer. "If you go up there and you’re 
not thinking, the thing’ll seem pretty 
heavy. You just can’t get coordinated. 
Before you start, you got to try to get 
all your thoughts into seeing how much 
drive you can put in the lift, so you 
have a pretty good idea you can do it. 
Then, in those last couple of seconds, 
your mind’s almost a blank, just think- 
ing about getting that thing up there. 
If you make it right, you don’t even 
feel the weight. Just use your legs to 
come erect and there you are.” 

Schemansky usually makes it right. 
At the world’s championships on Oct. 
10 in Vienna heset a world total-weight 
record of 1,074)4 pounds in the three 
Olympic lifts (see pp. SO, St), and an- 
other record of B31)4 pounds in the 
snatch. A week later, he traveled to 
Lille, France, for another international 
competition and set the most awesome 
individual-lift rgcord n'^on the books: 
424 pound^HR cieaU 'and jerk. 

Another pBwve thinker, who.se mid- 
dleweight analight-heavyweight lift- 


ing records are almost as impressive 
as those of heavyweight Schemansky, 
is Tommy Kono (next page), a soft- 
spoken Japanese-American with cat- 
quick reflexes and the title of The 
Most Beautiful Athlete in the World. 

Concentration, to Kono, is the es- 
sence, although he admits to greater 
awareness of muscle than Schemansky. 

SILENT ROOM 

"While you^re walking up there to 
the bar, you try to think of what you 
have to do. You try to concentrate to 
eliminate any noise going on. When I 
get there, I try to have a positive alti- 
tude. I try to think of myself lifting it 
— whether my back breaks or not. 

"If I concentrate hard enough, it's 
actually like being in a room all by 
myself. There’s darkness all around, 
and all I have is the weight before me. 
If I’m nerved up for the effort, I feel 
the weight for the first three or four 
inches. After that, I don’t feel the 
weight at all.” 

That, apparently, is all there is to 
it. Concentration, darkness: then think 
—and lift, just a little. 


HAVING THOUGHT. WORLD CHAMPION SCHEMANSKY LIFTS A 400-POUND WEIGHT OVERHEAD 

28 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 






THE SNATCH 


Starting snatch, Schemansky spreads hands wide. This co.sts him leverage but decreases distance 
bar must be hefted overhead. He flips 275-pound weight oil floor, using back and shoulder muscles 



^1 PAM 1F*RK Kono uses clo-ser grip for two-stage clean and jerk. First .stage brings 325-pound weight 

waLst level, where short-legged Kono quickly .squats to get under bar, then pushes 



CLEAN AND PRESS 


In pre.s.s, lifter depends less on speed, more on beef. Lift start.s a.s Schemansky cleans 
weight to shoulder height. He pauses two seconds, then presses 275-pound barbell 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





to give weight initial momentum which will help carry it all the way up in one unbroken movement. As barbell pa-sses .shoulders, 
225-poun<I Schemansky <loe.s lightning split to get underneath the weight, then use.s his tremendou-s leg power to reach standing finish. 




overhead with smooth push of arm.s, back and shoulders. In latter stage of lift, he may not move feet, double torso, or bend knees. 
Final push from dead stop is toughest maneuver for heavyweight Schemansky who feels his build is a little too light for this lift. 
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''LET’S FACE IT, HARRY- 
THE PROBLEMS ARE YOURS” 


Last week Harry Hopman, captain of Australia’s Davis Cup team, predicted a clear-cut 
victory for his side. Now the U.S. captain replies — with some diflferent opinions 

by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 


Brisbane, Australia 

Dear Harry, 

Y our article last week predicting vic- 
tory for Australia in the 1954 Challenge 
Round for the Davis Cup leads me to 
one immediate conclusion. You are ei- 
ther the greatest swami in the world 
or you have been reading, with deep 
attention, Norman Vincent PeaJe’s 
The Power of Positive Thinking. 

You say that Australia will win with 
a greater margin than last year if your 
players’ form holds true. I have been 
looking at the record and I can find no 
basis for such a statement. Of the four 
major championships in the world this 
past year— Wimbledon, the U.S., the 
Australian and French— your two sin- 
gles representatives. Lew Hoad and 
Ken Rosewall, won none. Vic Seixas, 
on the other hand, won the U.S. and 
Tony Trabert took the French title. 
The only major title you hold, the Aus- 
tralian, was won by Mervyn Rose, and 
he will be warming the bench at Sydney 
when the Challenge Round is played. 

STRONGER THAN LAST YEAR? 

Analyzing the over-all situation as 
the Cup play opens, it’s hard to see 
why you believe that Australia’s posi- 
tion today is stronger even than last 
year. At that time Hoad had won three 
major singles titles in which Ameri- 
cans played. You had the two best dou- 
bles teams in the world. The U.S. was 
forced to struggle along with an un- 
proved doubles combination. Our team 
was edgy and far from its best play- 
ing form, irked and irritated by minor 
incidents. 

How does it look this year? To me 
it seems the shoe is on the other foot. 
Let’s face it, Harry— the problems are 
back all right, but this time they’re 
your problems. 

The Australian press, for one thing, 
is firing broadsides again— but this 
time at the Australian camp instead of 
the American ; and it’s sparing nobody, 
firing at the players, at yourself as cap- 
tain, and at the selectors. 

You've got player problems too. 
Your biggest ones would seem to be 
Hoad's inconsistency and Hartwig’s 


feeble resistance against Rosewall, 
which prompted the Melbourne Argus 
to call it “a laughing performance." 
Defeat definitely eliminated him as a 
singles contender. 

Let’s take a closer look at some of 
your statements and see how they 
stand up under the searching light of 
the record. 

You say ‘‘Having two or three of the 
world’s best doubles combinations on 
our side, the odds are Australia’s way 
for that often vital match.’’ 

The record shows that Trabert and 
Seixas have defeated Hoad and Rose- 
wall four matches to one this past 
year, and Rose and Hartwig have gone 
down before them three to one. This 
gives the American pair the claim to 
being the best in the world and certain- 
ly the masters of any combination Aus- 
tralia can field. 

You bring up incidents of last year 
involving American players and say 
their reports of treatment by Austra- 
lian galleries are greatly exaggerated. 

I would like to call your attention 
to an article in the Melbourne Argus 
which says, "If Americans take the 
Davis Cup home with them from Syd- 
ney few Australians will complain as 
long as we see the same sportsmanship 
being displayed at home. The Ameri- 
can Davis Cup team has given its Aus- 
tralian opposite a lesson in tempera- 
ment right in our own backyard." And 
this didn’t just happen by chance. Be- 
fore we left America, I talked to the 
boys and we all decided that last year’s 
unpleasantries were an object lesson, 
and that we would work to prevent a 
recurrence this time. 

By contrast, Hoad’s petulant, indif- 
ferent attitude in his match with Vic 
Seixas brought from the Australian 
press the comment: ‘‘The most shock- 
ing exhibition of court manners since 
Art Larsen played here four years ago.” 
Also, his play was called “woeful,” and 
Hartwig’s performance was described 
as “shocking.” 


You say, “Hoad again will defeat 
both Trabert and Seixas.” 

If you know this to be true you could 
ease the minds of five selectors who are 
fidgeting in red plush seats and gnaw- 
ing their nails over Hoad’s colossal 
reversal of his form of last year. You 
say, "Rosewall will beat Seixas and 
at the same time I certainly don’t 
concede the Rosewall-Trabert encoun- 
ter.” Well, I certainly don’t concede 
the Seixas-Rosewall match either. Vic 
came within a hairsbreadth of winning 
the fourth set match with Rosewall in 
the Victoria championship. He knows 
the answer for beating Rosewall and 
is working hard to achieve it. Seixas 
was a long time winning at Wimbledon 
and Forest Hills and his next match 
with Rosewall may give him the third 
crown in a cycle of lessons learned the 
hard way. 

NO WILLIE MAYS 

You say, “With luck, Australia 
could sweep all five challenge round 
matches.” On the record it would take 
a great deal of luck to produce such a 
sweep. Leo Durocher did it with the 
Giants against Cleveland in the World 
Series, but you don’t have a Willie 
Mays or a Dusty Rhodes. 

This has been a crazy tennis year 
with no individual or nation dominat- 
ing the field. However, at the moment, 
the Americans seem to be in a comfort- 
able position and from where I sit I 
think it will be a 3-2, 4-1, or 5-0 victory 
for Uncle Sam, as you predict it will 
be for the Aussies. 

It all puts me in mind of the story 
about how Lew Hoad turned down 
Maureen Connolly’ssuggestion that he 
take up ballet to develop his agility. 
Hoad tried it, with two teammates and 
the help of some ballerinas, but his 
abrupt comment on the whole thing 
was: “I’ve had it,” 

Maybe you’ve had it too, Harry. 
Sincerely, 

Bill Talbert 


For detailed preview of Davis Cup competition in Australia, in words, 
pictures and historical background, see opposite page and pages 3&-39 
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VIC SEIXAS, 31, became the U.S. singles champion this year force for the fourth time, Vic can capitalize on foes' weaknesses, 

on his 14th try. Named to the Davis Cup Australian expeditionary but has yet to play his best in Australia. 



TONY TRABERT. 24, is former American champion and still the big gun of 
the U.S. Cup offensive. Off their 19r)4 record, he and Seixas constitute the 
strongest doubles team in amateur tennis. Trabert, too, i-s a team veteran. 





HAM RICHARDSON, 21, enjoyed his best 
season in 19')4. If he keeps this up he might 
break into the U.S. line-up in a singles berth. 
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LEW HOAD. top-8mie(l among foreigners at U.S. NationaJs, disap- 
pointed Australia by losing to Ham Richardson. But on home turf, and 
with the Cup at stake, '20-year-old Hoad is usually inspired: 



REX HARTWiG, 2i), was a surprise finalist at Forest Hills, but then 
was defeated by Seixas in four sets. Able at doubles, too, Hartwig may be 
used anywhere in defense of tennis' greatest trophy. 



KEN ROSEWALL, 20, is capable of brilliant tennis, 
both in tactics and execution. He won the deciding chal- 
lenge-round match over Seixas last year after Hoad had 
s<iueakod by Traberl in a five-set ihriilcr. 


DAVIS CUP PREVIEW 


THE DAVIS CUP 

Summery, tennis-minded Australia is the setting for one of the liveliest 
Challenge Round duels in history. This time the U.S. team means business 


S UCH green bowers of U.S. tennis 
as Forest Hills and Longwood lay 
under coatings of hard gray frost last 
week; in the U.S. north it was even a 
little cold for football. But in Austra- 
lia, under the warm skies of late spring, 
the annual tennis fever was mounting 
with the thermometer. In tropical Bris- 
bane, some 10,000 miles from Forest 
Hills, the heat had reached 95®. Clothes 
clung awkwardly to the skin, even if a 
man walked at a leisurely pace. There, 
in Brisbane, the U.S. Davis Cup team 
was working its way toward the 1954 
Challenge Round. By the end of the 
month they should be ready to face the 
Australian champions in a fourth at- 
tempt to recapture the Cup in four 
years 

Tennis is big news in Australia at 
any time of year. In December it is 
front page news. Airborne visitors look 
down on hundreds of courts in every 
major city. Business men carry rackets 
to work, nip off during lunch hour for 
a quick game. Everybody knows the 
score— from bartenders to government 
officials. Everybody also knew— or 
thought he did— something about the 
troubles of blond, thick-shouldered 
Lew Hoad who made a hero of himself 
in the 1953 Challenge Round only to 
finish up the current tournament sea- 
son with a five-star crash in the Vic- 
torian championships (SI, Dec. 13). 
Some newspapers busily hinted in pic- 
tures and headlines that Cupid is the 
culprit in Hoad’s case, and that a ro- 
mance with attractive Staley- also a 
tennis player — is more on his mind 
than Harry Hopman’s famous discip- 
line for young tennis players. 

So disturbed were some veteran Da- 
vis Cup observers that at the sight of a 
slumping Hoad, they were ready to 
concede the Cup to the U.S. even be- 
fore the rival squads could go about 
settling the issue on Sydney's White 
City Courts, Dec. 27-29. 

The assumption in Australia is that 
these two teams will surely meet at 
Sydney. As far as assumptions go, this 
is a pretty safe one. First, however, on 


bv WHITNEY TOWER 

Brisbane’s Milton Courts this week. 
Bill Talbert, the American nonplaying 
captain, will give his team a final tune- 
up. His one-two punch, American cham- 
pion Vic Seixas and former titleholder 
Tony Trabert, go against Sweden’s 
Lennart Bergelin and Sven Davidson 
in the Inter-Zone finals. The Swedes, 
survivors of 23 challenging nations in 
the European zone, appear to have 
only an outside chance against the 
champion of the seven-nation Ameri- 
can zone. 



EVENT: 1954 Davis Cup Competition. 
ORIGIN: Inaugurated in 1900 when 
Dwight F. Davis presented the Cup 
for annual international lawn tennis 
competition. 

OEFENOtNG CHAMPION: Australia. 
CHALLENGERS: Starting field of 30 
nations; 23 in European zone, 7 in 
American zone. 

INTER.ZONE FINAL: U.S. v8. Sweden, 

Milton Courts, Brisbane, Dec. 
16-18. 

CHALLENGE ROUND: Inter-Zone winner 
»s. Australia, White City Courts, 
Sydney, Dec. 27-29. 

TYPE OF TOURNAMENT: Four singles, 
one doubles match. Best three out 
of five matches wins. 

FORMER WINNERS: U.S. — 16 years. 
•Au.stralia — 11 years. 

Great Britain- 9 years. 

France — 6 years. 

(•including Austraia.sia) 

NO COMPETITION: 1901, 1910 
1915-1918 
1940-1945 

PRIZE: Possession of Davis Cup by win- 
ning team and privilege of conduct- 
ing next Challenge Round on home 
courts. 


But Talbert can take no chances. 
Davidson, after all, is the current 
U.S. indoor champion, and although 
he and Bergelin are more at home 
on the slow composition surfaces found 
on the continent than on the slick 
Australian turf, he is fully capable 
of an upset. Nobody has to remind 
Talbert of last year’s Inter-Zone final 
when Seixas, in the throes of a nine- 
month slump, lost his opening match 
to Jacques Brkhant of Belgium. “This 
time,” says the U.S. captain, "we’ll 
have our best foot forward.” 

SEIXAS’ MOVING SPIRIT 

His best foot, by a happy turn of 
events, may well be this same Vic 
Seixas playing at the top of a game no- 
table for its rise and fall. Trabert, as 
past experience has shown, is capable 
of brilliant tennis when the spirit 
moves him. Captain Talbert hopes for 
just the right sort of moving spirit this 
week. If something goes wrong with 
either player, Hamilton Richardson, 
certainly one of the strongest reserve 
players in Cup history, will get the 
nod. If all goes well— as expected — 
Seixas and Trabert will pair off against 
Hoad and Ken Rosewall in the Chal- 
lenge Round. A recent attack of 
mumps may not only eliminate Rex 
Hartwig, a third member of the Aus- 
tralian team, but will relieve his coun- 
try’s five-man selection committee of 
much of the pressure being put on it to 
use Hartwig (who has beaten Trabert 
in three straight matches) instead of a 
rebellious Hoad. 

Practice sessions will go on to the last 
day. Harry Hopman, the stickler for 
superb condition and discipline, has 
his boys up early for a few laps around 
the track and later in the day pre- 
scribes a gym workout along with two 
court workouts. Would-be visitors to 
the dressing room are met with a "No 
Admittance” sign; no interviews are 
allowed. Hopman occasionally grants 
evening "passes” to his players, but 
an evening of liberty terminates 
coniinued on vexl page 
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DAVIS CUP PREVIEW ronlin ued 


There's a special kind of excitement... 



in driving a TR/UMPH T. R *2 
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Kind out wh% the experts Imve labelled this car "tlie 
w orld’s greatest sports car buy.” See your tlealcr for a 
test drive this week. 


WKITK M)Xl urn BROCHUHE AND NEARrST DEAl.F.R. 


THE STANDARD-TRIUMPH MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 

Importers of Triumph and [lorelli Sports Cars — W Park Av<‘nui*, Nrw \ork 16, N. Y 
IN UA.NADA ; The .Stanclaril Mut.ir C<i. (Canada) t.imiK-d. *')6 Evans Avenue, Torunio 14 



/^emevKSe^-OnVi you can 


PREVENT FOREST FIRES! 


with the captain’s persona! 11 p.m. 
bedcheck. The U.S. team lacks stern 
regimentation. “But,” says Talbert, 
“we do what is necessary to keep in 
shape, and nobody has to be driven. 
We feel our boys are intelligent enough 
to look out for themselves.” 

More than 25,000 people will watch 
each day's play during the Challenge 
Round. Many times that number, hav- 
ing been turned away by the ticket 
sellers, will settle down with the rest of 
the population to listen to the play-by- 
play radio accounts. 

As they prepare to face the Swedes 
this week, the American team seemed 
better adjusted for Cup play than on 
any of the three previous disappointing 
invasions. They worked with a purpose 
on specific tactical points and did their 
best to keep out of the limelight. Aus- 
tralian sportswriters, who won their 



JENNIFER STALEY of Melbourne was 
on Hoad’s mind too, Au.ssie papers said. 


badge of loyalty in former years by 
falsely accusing the Americans of 
drinking champagne in fancy night 
clubs, have now turned their guns 
on the home forces. Strongest news- 
paper dig at the U.S. players so far 
was an accusation that Americans rode 
about in luxurious limou.sines while 
Hoad and Rosewall were forced by 
their own officials to walk the streets. 
This hardly disturbed Talbert and his 
men, who have no limousines at their 
disposal. Said Trabert, “They can write 
what they please about me, because I 
don’t read the papers.” Seixas added 
calmly, “I wouldn’t say anything if 
somebody dropped an atom bomb on 
center court.” 

Players ready? Linesmen ready? 
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NORMAN E. BROOKES 

Top tactician met defeat 
from McLoughlin’s serve. 



Superh competitive spirit 
inspired his Cup matches. 


Defeate(i John.ston, Tilden 
for 1927 French triumph. 


TENNIS AT ITS BEST 

The history of Davis Cup Challenge Round matches Is one 
of brilliance by some of the sport’s greatest performers 


R tiTUKNlN'G from Australia in 1951, 
Tony Trahert told friends, 'T 
don’t care how many major tourna- 
ments you play in— the Davis Cup is in 
a class by itself. You, as an individual, 
are representing an entire nation. It’s a 
wonderful— but terrifying sensation.” 

Since Dwight Filley Davis, a left- 
hander who won the intercollegiate 
title for Harvard in 1899, put the 
Davis Cup into international team 
competition in 1900, some of the 
world’s greatest players have felt that 
same wonderful but terrifying sensa- 
tion. They have come from 47 na- 
tions to battle for a Cup which has 
now traveled nearly 100,000 miles. 

A history of these travels furnishes 
a few good rules of thumb: the nation 
with the greatest singles player usually 
wins the Cup; a nation with two great 
players can hardly miss; when Chal- 
lenge Round rivals are evenly matched 
— as this year’s teams appear to be — 
the outcome can go either way. 

Norman E. Brooke.s and Anthony F. 
Wilding were the first truly dominant 
players in Cup history. They won for 
Australasia before World War I and 
might have gone on winning had it not 
been for the arrival in 1920 of “Big 
Bill” Tilden and “Little Bill” John- 
ston, who, between them, won 24 out 
of 20 singles matches during the next 
seven Challenge Rounds. But in 1927 


the French struck it richer than they 
ever had before— or have since. Ren6 
Lacostp and Henri Cochet were the 
be.st. So the Davis Cup went to Paris 
until Fred Perry and Bunny Austin 
took charge for England in the mid- 
’30s. Don Budge— possibly the great- 
est of all time — brought the Cup back 
to the U.S. in 1937. Since then history 
has repeated itself many times. The 
nation with the No. 1 star — whether it 
was America with Budge, then Riggs. 
Kramer, Schroeder and Gonzales, or 
Australia with Quist, Bromwich, Sedg- 
man— clung to the Davis Cup. Since 
Sedgman turned professional, tennis 
ha.s known no undisputed champion. 

Experts characteristically disagree 
on which was the best match in his- 
tory. Australia’s Jack Crawford, an old 
Cup player himself, conceded that the 
first set of last year’s Hoad-Trahert 
match “produced the greatest play I 
have ever seen.” Walter Pate, the U.S. 
captain in 1937, favors that year’s 
Inter-Zone match between Budge and 
Germany’s Gottfried von Cramm. Aft- 
er Hitler’s direct orders to win, the 
German led. first at two sets to none, 
then at 4-1 in the fifth set before Budge 
pulled it out, 8-6. "No other man, liv- 
ing or dead, could have beaten either 
man that day,” says Pate. 

That is the kind of tennis Davis 
Cup play aims to produce. 
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A DUCK OR GOOSE 
FOR CR^TMAS 


[(h cultivating. Herewith a 
cl for a great holiday fare 

FORD 

DRAWINGS BY GRAMBS MILLER 


Waterfowl at the jear*end is'a (raditioa| 
flock of recipes calculated new M 

by HA 



T he wildfowler has a hard time of 
it. His bag limits are so low nowa- 
days that he often wonders whether it 
is worth sitting in a biUer-cold marsh 
for the chance to shoot a few ducks or 
a couple of geese. If he is successful, he 
frequently finds that certain popular 
fallacies about these fowl make it diffi- 
cult for him to get the birds cooked 


at home or even to give them away. 

The fact is that popular ducks and 
geese have incomparably delicate fla- 
vors. It isn’t true that all ducks are 
greasy, either, though often it is of 
birds raised for the market (they are 
fed well, get little exercise). But mi- 
grating wildfowl are something else 
again. And while it is true that a species 


may be an “eating” duck in one part 
of the country and a “trash” duck in 
another, because local food conditions 
affect the flavor of the bird, the myth 
of greasiness does not apply. The gun- 
ner who follows some of the recipes on 
these pages will find that a duck or 
goose cooked imaginatively and well 
can be the star at any Christmas table. 



THE 3S-MINUTE CANVASBACK 

Clean the birds and age them for two days in a cool place. When ready, rub 
the ducks inside and out with salt and place breast up in a roaring-hot ov’en 
(500° or more). After 20 minutes baste with a wine sauce, then twice again 
with the birds’ juices and basting liquid in the pan. Cook them an even 35 min- 
utes and carve at the table. The meat will be tender and full of flavor. 

Make the wine basting sauce with 1 teaspoon dry mustard. 2 tablespoons 
butter, 2 cups rough red wine, a generous sprinkle of pepper. After 20 min- 
utes, stab the ducks with a large fork so that the juices can drain into 
the sauce. Serve these delicious birds with fried hominy squares, baked sweet 
potato, cold ate and fruit for dessert. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


WILD DUCK IN THE SKILLET 


Cleai) the bird, stuff with an onion and half a lemon, then hang for two days, 
after which time discard the onion and lemon and cut off the breast fillets 
and legs. Saute them in a deep skillet over a high fire in 1 tablespoon of butter, 
1 teaspoon chopped parsley, salt, pepper and a light dust of nutmeg. Turn 
and brown: sprinkle with 2 teaspoons flour. Add 3 4 cup dry white wine, or 
water with 1 tablespoon lemon juice in it. Cook until the liquid thickens, 
add juice of a large lemon and 4 tablespoons consomm^. Cook until juices 
thicken, and serve with a salad, hot corn bread, buttered asparagus. 


ROAST MALLARDS 





Clean and singe birds, insert sliced onion and lemon in orifice and hang for 
two or three days in a cool place. The onion and lemon will remove any fishy 
taste from most ducks. Discard these and wash ducks inside and out in cold 
running water; dry thoroughly. Prepare a stalling of sauerkraut and tart apples 
(in equal parts), add 1 teaspoon of celery seeds, and pepper generously. Stuff 
birds and truss them. Rub all over with a mixture of flour and butter. Put 
tnallards in roasting pan and pack the surplus sauerkraut around them. Sprin- 
kle the sauerkraut with 2 teaspoons sugar and add 1 cup water or dry white 
wine. Place in a 325® oven and roast until brown and tender, basting several 
times with the pan juices. (A fork plunged into the breast will reveal when 
ducks are ready.) The taste is slightly robust, the kraut companionable. 


REDHEADS EN CASSEROLE 

Clean a pair of plump redhead ducks, give them the onion-lemon treatment 
and hang them for two or three days. Cut into serving pieces, season liberally 
with salt and pepper, sear in olive oil and a clove of minced garlic, then arrange 
pieces in a hot ca.sserole. Add 12 small while onions, a finely diced carrot, 
1 cup green peas, 1 cup shredded lettuce, 1 cup cubed raw potatoes. Salt and 
pepper, add 2 cups water or dry white wine, top with 4 slices of bacon. Cover, 
place the casserole in a 300° 325° oven, cook until lender. Serve with a salad 
of grapefruit and onion rings in a French dressing having grapefruit juice in- 
stead of wine vinegar. 




SHOWCASE CANVASBACKS 

a. This is for guests who may need to be solidly converted. Rub ducks inside 
and out with lemon juice, salt and freshly ground pepper. Put half a peeled 
orange in the orifice. Roast in a 400° oven 15 minutes to the pound, basting 
with a mixture of lemon juice and melted butter. Melt 1 tablespoon of sugar 
with 1 tablespoon cider vinegar in a small skillet until the syrup caramelizes. 
Remove excess fat from roasting pan and stir into the juices 1 cup white stock, 
the juice of 2 large oranges and a small lemon, 4 tablespoons brandy. Blend 
and add to the caramel; cook over low heat for 10 minutes, stirring hard. Pour 
sauce over ducks, sprinkle with shredded parboiled orange peel. 


ROAST DUCK WITH OLIVE STUFFING 


Clean, singe and give onion-lemon treatment to 2 ducks, then hang them for 
three days. Remove lemon and onion, wash in running cold water and dry. 
Stone and cut meat from 12 large ripe olives, cover them with olive oil and 
14 clove garlic, finely minced. Over a low fire melt 4 tablespoons butter and add 
3 inside stalks of celery and an onion, finely minced. Saut5 until soft, remove 
from fire and stir in the olives, 3/4 cup toasted bread crumbs, 2 tablespoons 
brandy or red wine. Salt and pepper to taste. 

Stuff and truss birds, rub breasts with butter, sprinkle with coarse salt and 
freshly ground pepper. Put ducks on a rack in a roasting pan, pour over them 
’•2 cup red cooking wine, cup water. Roast 30 minutes in 450® oven (more 
if they’re large), basting with pan juices. Put ducks on hot platter, remove 
trussing. Skim most of fat from pan juices, stir in } ^ tablespoon cornstarch 
mixed to paste in cold water, teaspoon Worcestershire sauce, 2 tablespoons 
butter. Cook over low heat, stirring as gravy thickens. Serve with .steamed 
wild rice, hot biscuits, sliced tomatoes and chives in mild French dressing. 
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RECIPES coiilinued from page 4/ 

HUNT CLUB ROAST MALLARDS 

Clean, singe and age the ducks; place each in a pan which you have formed of 
heavy aluminum foil. Rub the birds inside and out with .salt, pepper and a pinch 
of rosemary. Put in a 450° oven and baste the mallards with melted butter and 
orange Juice. Roast for 10 minutes, reduce heat to 850° and keep basting at 
frequent intervals with pan juices. Roast for 20 minutes; then increase the heat to 
'450° for 15 to 20 minutes. As the mallards are served, a spoonful of the duck 
essence should be added to each portion. 

With the ducks you will do well to serve small baked potatoes, green beans 
in a lemon butter sauce, a Caesar salad and hot muffins. Suggested beverage: 
wine or ice-cold beer, then coffee and a fruit des.sert. 


ROAST CANADA GOOSE 

A youngish bird is best; otherwise, just roast a little longer. Clean carefully, 
removing the oil sac at the base of the tail feathers (the so-called “pope’s nose” ), 
and wash inside and out with mild soap .suds. Rinse completely in running 
water. Stuff with tart apple quarters, truss firmly by tying legs and wings close 
to body. Rub salt and pepper into the skin, place fat bacon slices over the 
brea.st. Roast the goose on a rack in a roasting pan, uncovered, in a 500° oven 
for 30 minutes; then reduce to 300°, cover the pan and roast 2 to 3 hours. Re- 
move bacon strips before the final half hour. If skin isn’t crisp and brown, 
baste by brushing with honey and ' 2 teaspoon Kitchen Bouquet. A fork should 
penetrate breast easily when the goose is tender. Remove the trussing siring 
before the bird goes to the table. 

With this incomparable dish serve baked Hubbard squash liberally buttered, 
Brussels sprouts in a lemon sauce, a crisp cole slaw, hot corn bread, plus a fruit- 
and-cheese tray for dessert. My German friends are emphatic in their belief that 
cold beer is the only beverage to serve with roast goose and I cannot argue. 
Roast goose is a Christmas tradition in Europe. 




GOOSE WITH GARLIC CREAM SAUCE 




Clean the bird, stuff with raw cabbage, onion slices and lemon halves, and hang 
for four days; then discard stuffing and rinse in cold water. Remove the oil sac 
at the tail. Place in a large pot of salty water, bring to a boil, remove froth, add 

4 sliced onions, 1 diced carrot, 8 peppercorns, 2 celery stalks (including leaves), 
a pinch of thyme and 1 tablespoon tarragon vinegar. Cover and simmer gently 
over low heat until tender. Remove and cut into serving pieces; saute them 
gently in butter until browned all over. 

For a sauce, heat to boiling 4 cups milk and 15 diced cloves of garlic. Beat 

5 egg yolks in '2 cup of thick cream and add gradually while stirring to the hot 
milk-and-garlic mixture. DonU let the sauce boil. Stir until sauce thickens, and 
salt to taste. 

Arrange the pieces of goose on a platter, pour over them the butter in which 
they were browned, cover with the aromatic sauce, add a delicate dust of paprika 
and rush to the table. With this, many prefer baked yams dressed with butter, 
broiled tomatoes, a green salad with a simple French dre.ssing, coffee and sherbet 
for dessert. 


THE ELDERLY GOOSE 

An old goose may have sparked the .saying: "So tough you can't stick a fork 
in the gravy.” A good marinade will solve most of the problems a leathery goose 
poses. Use 2 cups red cooking wine or 1 cup water and 1 cup cider vinegar for 
the marinade: also 12 peppercorns, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 bay leaf, 3 sprigs of 
parsley, 2 medium-sized sliced onions, a pinch of thyme, 3 whole cloves, 2 
minced cloves of garlic. Heat and pour into a large crock to cool. 

When cool, add the goose cut into serving pieces, cover the crock and at the 
end of two days or more remove the pieces and dry them. Fry 1 cup finely diced 
salt pork and 1 crushed clove garlic until pork is crisp. Brown the meat on all 
sides in the fat and place in a hot casserole with 2 cups of chopped mushrooms. 

Cover the pieces of goose with the strained marinade and cook slowly (cov- 
ered) in a 325° oven until the pieces are tender. This u.suai)y takes 2 to 3 hours. 
The gravy should be rich and is ideal poured over wild rice. A treatment such 
as this would probably tenderize an owl. In the case of an elderly goose it does 
a masterful job and the dish is quite savory besides. 
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GOLF LESSONS 
FROM 


c 

TIP FROM THE TOP 


LEADING PROS 


W ITH this issue SI launches a new 
weekly feature, Tip from the 
Top, a column devoted to golf in- 
struction. This series will be conduct- 
ed each week by a guest professional, 
sometimes by a top professional golf- 
er like Gene Saraxen who is known 
principally for his performances in 
competition, at other times by a top 
golf professional, a home-club fixture 
with no national standing as a player 
but with a reputation in his region as 
a sound and gifted teacher— a man 
like Joe Belfore of the Country Club 
of Detroit, for example. 

The editors of SI are fairly well 
convinced that large doses of golf the- 
ory are hard for the average golfer to 
digest — particularly in written form 
when no pro is standing by in person 
to check the individual golfer’s reac- 
tion to involved abstract analysis. Ac- 
cordingly, the emphasis in this series 
will be placed on presenting a brief, 
practical, pictorially elaborated tip 
each week. There is no guarantee 
whatsoever that by following any or 
all of the tips a golfer will overnight 
chop seven strokes off his score or 
transform his old grooved lunge into 
mobile music. The chances are, how- 
ever, that the discerning golfer will 
gain a great deal from this series if he 
practices those tips which apply to 
his own game. In other words, if you 
are a bad putter. Gene Sarazen’s tip 
is indeed worth your examination and 
experimentation. If you are a good 
putter— leave well enough alone. 

There is, of course, no one correct 
way to play golf. The different guest 
professionals will not be advocating 
one completely interrelated method 
or style. What we have asked each of 
them to do is to present an incisive 
tip which he has learned from his own 
experience to be of fundamental im- 
portance. In the coming weeks, Tom- 
my Armour, perhaps the most fa- 
mous (and certainly the most fiscally 
eminent) of all golf teachers, will dis- 
cuss the yoking of the hands at the 
top of the backswing: Claude Har- 
mon, lining up the grip in conjunc- 
tion with the clubhead; Mike Turn- 
esa, the relaxed address; and so on. 

. . . Come to think of it, there is 
no reason why this series shouldn’t 
take a few strokes off your game. 



especially for golfers over forty 
but useful for golfers of all ages 


from GENE SARAZEN, U.S. Open Champion 1922 and 19S2 


T HK basic principle of good putt- 
ing is to keep the blade of the 
putter square to the hole. When 
you talk turkey with a business- 
man, you must look squarely at him 
during the entire conversation. It's 
the same in putting. When you’re 
talking turkey on the greens, the 
face of your putter mu.st look 
squarely at the hole throughout 
the stroke. 

Most of the time, when a golfer 
fails to take the putter back square 
to the target, the error he makes is 
“breaking” his wrists. This cau.ses 
him to pull the putter olf the line 


and eventually to cut the putt off 
to the right or yank it to the left of 
the hole. To correct this habit of 
breaking the wrists, I suggest plac- 
ing the index finger of the right 
hand so that it extends directly 
down the shaft- behind the shaft. 
You can’t break your wrists then, 
and the finger also serves as a fine 
guide in making the stroke. 

I call this the “after-40 finger,” 
since it has been especially helpful in 
improving the putting of my friends 
who are getting along in years, but 
I recommend it to golfers of all ages 
who are erratic on the green. 
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BOATING 


FLEECY 

FROSTBITERS 



Serious sailors bundle up in windproofs and fleece-lined 
boots and race their one-design dinghies all winter long 

by ROBERT N. BAVIER JR. 


J UDGING by the pictures on this 
page, some sailors don’t seem to 
know when to come off the water. It 
used to be that once the frost was on 
the pumpkin, yachtsmen north of the 
Mason-Dixon line tucked their boats 
away and waited impatiently for 
spring. 

This all began to change more than 
20 years ago when a small group of 
Long Island yachtsmen were debating 
the relative merits of two new sailing 
dinghies. Since the dinghies had never 
raced against each other, the debate 
was getting noisier and more fruitless 
by the minute, because there were no 
prospects of settling anything until the 
following spring. But someone sudden- 
ly said: “Why not drag ’em out of the 
garage and race right now?” This his- 
toric utterance resulted in a dinghy 
race on Jan. 2, 1932 at Manhasset Bay, 
Long Island. Nine boats and about 100 
hardy sailors showed up. It was so cold 
and windy that a local sportswriter 
covering the event termed it “frostbit- 
ing,” and so this out-of-season sailing 
has been known ever since. 

THE CUSTOM CHANGES 

Frostbiting proved such good sport 
that the original group, augmented by 
many others, continued to race every 
weekend that winter. In the next few 
years, with more and more keen racing 
men joining in, frostbiting became in- 


creasingly serious. Not satisfied with 
the original motley fleets of boats, 
frostbiters went to various name de- 
signers to get new dinghies custom- 
built. About their only re.semblance to 
the original was a common length of 
feet and a sail area of 72 square 
feet. Since these new boats were all 
built to order, they became ridiculous- 
ly expensive, so much so that they 
threatened to wreck the sport. To fore- 
stall this, frostbiting reverted before 
the war to several one-design classes 
and has continued to flourish ever since. 



FROSTBITERS Robert Wolfeand Danny 
Connell come off cold and damp but happy. 


Frostbiting is not confined to Long 
Island Sound sailors, either. Over the 
years, it has caught on throughout the 
nation. Marblehead, Chicago and vari- 
ous California harbors are just a few 
of the active centers where dinghy rac- 
ing goes on all winter. Down South 
they’re doing it, too, but under the less 
beguiling name of sunburn regattas. 

To one who has never participated 
—to say nothing of non-sailors— frost- 
biting may appear as the lunatic fringe 
of yachting. Its steady growth, how- 
ever, proves it has something. First and 
most surprising is the fact that it isn’t 
particularly cold. Go stand on a pier 
or spectator boat and you will nearly 
freeze. But don’t waste your pity for 
the guy.s and gals out sailing. They 
aren’t freezing, not if they are veterans. 
They know how to dress for it— plenty 
of layers topped by an outer one which 
is waterproof and windproof, and 
fleece-lined boots. These little boats 
are so quick in their movements that 
the crew has to keep active all the 
time. Just as in skiing, the exercise 
keeps the sailors warm. 

NOT ONE FATALITY 

Capsizing is another matter, There’s 
not a frostbiter alive who enjoys swim- 
ming when part of the harbor is cov- 
ered with ice, and few are the frostbit- 
ers who haven’t had such a dunking at 
least once. This could be serious, too, 
since a swimmer can’t last long in such 
waters, but the presence of a “crash 
boat,” required by all experienced 
frostbite groups, has prevented a single 
known fatality in the 23 years of the 
sport. 

Frostbiting appeals primarily to the 
keener sailors. Arthur Knapp, one of 
the most frequent frostbite winners and 
past world Star champion, former In- 
ternational One Design leader and one 
of the afterguard on America’s Cup 
Defender Ranqer in 1937, summed up 
his love of frostbiting as follows: 
“What I like best about it is the train- 
ing it gives. By sailing six to eight 
races a day on short courses, one keeps 
brushed up on tactics, rules and timing. 
It’s a wonderful school for skippers. No 
matter where you finish, it helps you 
sail your bigger boat better when sum- 
mer comes.” And Jack Sutphen (1954 
Long Island Sound Frostbite cham- 
pion) adds; “In the summer I enjoy 
family cruising and hence don’t have 
time for racing. In frostbiting, I can 
match wits with the best skippers, at 
far less cost than racing in a keen sum- 
mer class, and can still have the whole 
summer free for family cruising.” 
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SPORTING LOOK 


SLIMMER 

SWIMMERS 


It lakes more arl than artifice to reshape 
what’s seashape. Here are seven new ways 


B kaches are going to look different in 
1955. The full-blown American bath- 
ing beauty, whose favorite swim suit in 
1954 was a candy-striped cotton bloomer, 
will this year be as compressed as a long- 
stemmed rosebud. Bathing suit designers 
from New York to California, following the 
Paris edict against busts and hips, have 
contrived a number of new ways to control 
them. By lengthening the torso and round- 
ing out the curves with the new knitted and 
lightly honed striped swim suits such de- 
signers as Carolyn Schnurer, Claire Mc- 
Cardell, Rose Marie Reid have changed 
.America's goddess from a Venus to a Diana. 
The American male can take a look at the 
shape of his future on these four pages in 
photographs made at the Beverly Hills 
pool of Mr. Philip Ilsley. 

|•HOT<X5R.\(•HS HY CHKISTA 


Slim and tall in the California sun, Rita Aarons 
displays Ro.se Marie Reid’.s new striped lastex 
bathing suit, bone<i from bust to hip ($19.9.'5>. 

coiilinuFd on uexl piiijr 




The most advanced bathing suits seen at America's resorts this winter and next summer 
will be these striped knits. Two-piece wool and lastex striped suit worn by Lois Langley 
is by Isabel Dob-son of Cabana ($15). Tyrolean straw beach hat by Bill Hawes ($8.60). 



Even two-piece suits, due for a comeback, have 
a new shape. This striped knit by Tom Brigance, 
worn here by model JoAnne Aohle, i.s barest suit 
he ever made, hashandeau-typebra tabout $2:5 1 . 

conliniifd on iifxl fnige 



This high-top knitted suit by Claire McCardell features strategicalty spaced blue 
and red stripes ( $29.95 1 . With it, Jimmy Mitchell wears Bill Hawes’s Bu.ster Brown 
beach hat i$8..50i. Striped .suits and straw acce.ssories show Riviera influence. 





Joan Bundy gels hair-drying from Ilalph 
Davidson after swim in Carolyn Schnurer’s 
knit suit with strap down the center bark 
(about Davidson's Matellol shirt is 
from Bill Riley’s, Beverly Hills ($6.9r>i: his 
orange trunks by Jantzen t$4.95i. 


Jimmy Mitchell’s red wool knitted bathing 
suit has one shoulder strap, is from Greta 
Plattry’s Greek collection ($19.95). JoAnne 
Aehle’s tank-top knitted suit has striped 
front panel, deep V’-neckline, recalls Ger- 
trude Ederle’s day. By Catalina ($17.95). 




BOWLING 


STRIKES, SPLITS AND SPARES 


Greats and ncar-greats in Chicago 
bowling provide high scores and a 
few thrills for the game's TV fans 


by VICTOR KALMAN 

Chicago 

E vkryonb from the producer and 
director of the television show to 
the pinboys had his fingers crossed a 
few weeks ago when Harold Peterson, 
a slight, blond bowler, rolled easygo- 
ing Stanley Weglarz for the Chicago 
Bowling Proprietors Association match 
game title and a $1,000 prize. 

Peterson and Weglarz rank with the 
near-greats of the Classic League, but 
they are not of All-Star caliber. They 
had rolled well to reach the finals. Pe- 
terson averaged 205 and Weglarz 203. 
But this was in eliminations on their 
home lanes, with friends rooting them 
on. Now they were bowling for big 
money for the first time, on strange 
alleys before the DeMet Champion- 
ship Bowling TV audience which is 
accustomed to watching the game’s 
brightest stars each Saturday night. 

NERVOUS ANO WORRIED 

Producer Matt Niesen nervously 
paced his Faetz-Niesen alleys, pausing 
occasionally behind lanes No. 5 and 6 
to reassure the warming-up finalists 
they had nothing to be nervous about. 
Sponsor Peter DeMet watched the 
large television screen in the bar and 
worried aloud whether the test would 
prove too tough for them. WNBQ’s 
Whispering Joe Wilson whispered over 
the microphone as the match started: 
“If these young men get the shakes at 
first, remember it's their first trial in 
the big time.’’ 

But the worrying was unnecessary. 
Nothing, in fact, was shaken except 
the pins. Peterson, a member of the 
George London Shirts quintet, behind 
by 21 pins after the opening game (he 
rolled 235 to Weglarz’s 256), came 
through with a 681 series to win by 
17 in as thrilling a match as has been 
staged all season. He got strikes in the 
ninth and final frames of the third game 
to assure victory, but his big break 
came in the sixth frame when he barely 
touched the “Brooklyn" side of the 
headpin and scrambled the pins for a 
third consecutive strike. 

DeMet Championship Bowling (SI, 
Nov. 15) is by now the most popular 



“BIG STEVE” NAGY 


sports program in Chicago. An official 
survey, released last week, showed that 
by mid-November it had a 16.8 rating 
(more than 700,000 viewers)— higher 
than collegiate or professional football 
or boxing. In Cleveland, Sam Levine’s 
Bowler’s Jackpot program (5-6 p.m., 
Sat.) was rated even with football on 
the day that Ohio State played Mich- 
igan. Did someone in the gallery say 
bowling is not a spectator sport? 

As if the Peterson-Weglarz duel were 
not enough for one weekend, the city 
was treated to another great television 
match the following day. This was one 
of the Championship Bowling film se- 
ries in which Steve Nagy of Cleveland 
scored a perfect 300 to edge out Ed 
Kowalics of Chicago. Popular “Big 
Steve,” as his Hungarian followers 
call the 200-pound American Bowling 
Congress champion of 1952, hooked 
all 12 balls into the strike pocket but 
required luck’s helping hand in the 
fifth frame. He came in slightly too 
high with that one, and the No. 4 and 
6 pins rocked tantalizingly for a second 
before toppling. 

Kowalics, incidentally, is Chicago’s 
hottest bowler these days. He has 
rolled several 700 series and last month 
scored a sparkling 803 (268 average) — 
the highest series in five-man league 
competition until Ed Appelle rolled 
258-268-279 (805) the other day in 
Detroit. Buzz Fazio, the colorful cap- 
tain of the champion Stroh Beers (SI, 
Dec. 13), had an opportunity to regis- 
ter a record series on Nov. 29, when he 
started with 300-279 in the Cecil Ward 
Major Classic in Detroit, but he fell to 
continued on next page 
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• Pint choice of champion skiers throughout 
the world for over 43 years s Easiest in the 
world to aki on s Strongest most durable skis 
made anywhere At yevr tever.te iki ikeo 


NORTHLAND 

SKI MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Mrs. Hobby Asks 


Citizens 

Help ^ 

Schools 


Washington, D. C. In an official statement 
released from the White House, Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, declares that of all our 
resources, none is more precious than our 
children. 

Observing the present state of our educa- 
tional system, Mrs. Hobby asserts, “In Amer- 
ica today there is an urgent need for more 
teachers. There is also, in many communi- 
ties, a pressing need for more schools and 
for the replacement of obsolete buildings. 

“To meet these needs,” Mrs. Hobby con- 
cludes, “may I urge that citizens everywhere 
join with their neighbors in P.T.A.’s and 
other local groups to help our local school 
boards in the great cause of forwarding 
American education. In this way we can all 
help in building a stronger — and better — 
America.” 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
BUILD 
BETTER COMMUNITIES 
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SHOPPING'S 


when you're 

oertain of 


BOWLING continued from page J(9 

223— if you call 223 falling— to wind 
up with 802. 

Speaking of perfect games, Mickey 
Mariani of Lodi, N.J. must have some 
sort of holiday record. Back on Elec- 
tion Day. 1950, he chalked up his first 
300 at the Hackensack (N.J.) Recrea- 
tion Center. Oct. 12, Columbus Day, 
he bowled the second 300 of hia life, 
again at Hackensack. Three weeks 
later he came through with another 
perfect score on the same lanes. The 
date? Tuesday, Nov. 2, Election Day. 


your brands 


Pickin’s quick and pickin’s easy 
when you know just what you 
want. Buying the brands your 
family enjoy.s is clean-cut, simple 
and fleet. No weary wandering.s, 
no hit-or-miss choosing, no inde- 
cisions. no wasted time. You go 
where you know you’ll find them, 
you find what you know you’ll like. 

Now . . . somebody must take a lot 
of time to save you a lot of time. 
Somebody has to work hard to per- 
fect the quick-and-easy things of 
life. Well, “.somebody" is that va.st 
body of manufacturers of trusted 
brand.s who never stop working to 
maintain uniform high quality. 



No wonder you can pick their 
products on the carefree run.' 
Advance help for (jiiick choosing: 
the ads in this magazine. 

BRAND NAMES 
POUND ATI ON 


WANT EASY SHOPPING? PATRONIZE THE DEALER 
WHO PROVIDES YOUR FAVORITE BRANDS 


■■HARD LUCK CHARLEY” 

And Cleveland Attorney Charles 
Lau.scho, a .star bowler for two decades, 
rolled the first 300 of his career only 
this season. Lausche, the brother of 
Ohio Governor Frank J. Lausche, has 
been known as “Hard Luck Charley” 
since 1939, when he competed again.si 
Lowell Jackson for the right to meet 
Ned Day for the U.S. championship. 
A 210-average bowler, Lausche needed 
only six pins on his spare and nine-all 
in the final (64th game) frame to win. 
Playing it “safe,” he shot for the head- 
pin— and the ball cut through the mid- 
dle of the triangle, leaving the nos. 4 
and 7 pins on the left side of the lane 
and the Nos. 6, 9 and 10 on the right 
side. He failed to convert the spare 
and lost by four pins. 

I was reminded of the incident while 
watching the Major League at Nagy’s 
Twenty Grand lanes a few weeks ago. 
Wiry little Johnny Klares, another pop- 
ular Cleveland proprietor, who with 
Nagy holds the all-lime A.B.C. dou- 
bles record, left the same set-up, and 
several spectators — some too young to 
have been around alleys 15 years ago 
—shouted, “There’s a Lausche split.” 
Charles Lausche, it seems, is destined 
to be remembered for his failure long 
after the name of Jackson becomes an 
obscure footnote for bowling historians. 
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* ^THE weeIT IfjJrk 


Columnist Arthur Daley pays tribute 
to hustling Hill McGowan, who died 
last week after earning the ultimate 
in praise — the admission by hard- 
bitten ballplayers that he was the 
best umpire in the American League 



Occasionally Sports 
Illustrated willre- 
print an outstanding 
sports column from 
a daily neu'spaper. 
The writer will re- 
ceive a prize of $250. 


T he ballplayers always said that 
Bill McGowan was the best umpire 
in the American Ivcague. No higher 
praise ever could be given an umpire 
and perhaps that can serve as McGow- 
an’s epitaph. He'd have liked it that 
way because he was as devoted to his 
profession as Bill Klem had been. The 
American I./eague had retired the ailing 
McGowan earlier in the week on a 
handsome pension. But Bill died before 
he had an opportunity to enjoy it. 

The proudest moment of his life was 
in 1948 when the American League 
virtually admitted that he was its best 
arbiter. Once upon a time World Series 
assignments were the supreme accolade 
but they are on a rotating basis now 
and therefore meaningless. However, 
the junior circuit had the first and only 
play-off in its history in 1948 when the 
Indians and Red Sox tied for the cham- 
pionship. It was imperative that only 
the best of the Men in Blue handle 
that game. Significant indeed was the 
fact that Bill McGowan was named 
umpire-in-chief. 

Bill was always an eager beaver, 
a hustler. And his enthusiasm never 
waned during his 30 seasons in the big 
leagues. But that’s why he was so good 
though his overenthusiasm twice drew 
him suspensions, a rarity in itself. Even 
then, the ballplayers never said grump- 
ily, “Served him right.” Instead they 
said softly, “Too bad about Willie, 
isn't it?” 

IN THE MIRROR 

When McGowan entered the Amer- 
ican League in 1925, he even brought 
his job into the hotel room with him, 
so unceasing were his efforts to improve 
himself. 

“Y're out!” Bill would bellow, jerk- 
ing his thumb peremptorily in front of 
the mirror. Then he’d try it again with 
a different inflection and a different 
gesture, experimenting with his tech- 
niques. Pretty soon his roomie, Roy 
Van Graflan, was doing the same thing. 

“Y’re out!” Van would scream, as 
the two of them practiced for hours on 


end. Finally a booming voice came 
echoing up from the hotel courtyard. 

“Shut up!” howled a complaining 
nonsleeper. “Hey, don’t you guys ever 
call anyone so/c?” 

It also was in a hotel that McGowan 
had one of the most soul-shattering 
experiences of his career. It happened 



BILL McGOWAN 

when he was a young and green um- 
pire. He’d noticed how well dressed 
his fellow-arbiters were and asked for 
an explanation. After all, umpirical 
salaries were stringently modest in 
those days. 

“It’s easy,” one of them said. “We 
lead lonely lives, apart from the ball- 
players. But we’re constantly coming 
in contact with traveling salesmen. 
So just butter up to a few of them, en- 
tertain them a bit and you’ll be able 
to get shirts, suits, shoes and every- 
thing you need for wholesale prices. 
Sometimes they’ll even give you sam- 
ples for free.” 

McGowan cased the lobby and 
picked on a likely prospect. He struck 
up a conversation with him, learned 
that he was a salesman and buttered 
him up. The stranger couldn't pick 
up a tab. McGowan wined and dined 
him, carefully avoiding even a hint 
of the nefarious purpose behind his 
hospitality. 


“It’s been a wonderful evening. 
Bill,” said the stranger as they parted. 

“By the way,” said Bill, “you nev- 
er did mention what firm you’re trav- 
eling for. Which one is it?” 

“The Baldwin Locomotive Compa- 
ny,” said the stranger. 

McGowan’s two suspensions deserve 
mention. The first was the outcome of 
an incident at home plate in a game 
between the Senators and Indians in 
Washington. Joe Paparella ruled that 
Eddie Stewart was out at home with 
the winning run and the Washington 
players came storming out of the dug- 
out in violent protest. 

NEW MAN ON JOB 

Technically speaking, the call was 
none of McGowan's business. But Pa- 
parella was a new man oh the job and 
Bill rushed to his rescue. But in taking 
the heat off his fellow worker, he set 
himself ablaze. Words were spoken 
that should never have been spoken. 
So McGowan was suspended to cool 
off. But that was why he got even more 
than the normal satisfaction out of 
being named umpire-in-chief a few 
months later in the play-off game. 
It was a vindication of sorts. 

The other suspension resulted pri- 
marily from a run-in with players and 
then erupted in the wrong direction, 
toward the press box. It was a Tiger- 
Brown game in St. Louis and McGow- 
an thought the Tigers were unneces- 
sarily rough in their riding of Satchel 
Paige. He furiously ordered them to 
stop and cleared off part of the Detroit 
bench. The baseball writers asked for 
details of the still-seething McGowan. 

“Tell ’em I’ll write a letter,” 
snapped His Nibs. 

"We didn’t know you could write,” 
was the unnecessarily rude message he 
received in return. 

“If you guys could write, you’d be 
in New York,” was McGowan’s final 
insult. The press box tenants took um- 
brage and filed formal protest with 
President Will Harridge of the Ameri- 
can League. McGowan was suspended. 

For all of that, though, he was a fine 
umpire. The fellows who’ll miss him 
most will be the ballplayers who always 
affectionately called him “Willie.” 
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MOTOR SPORTS 


PUREBRED AND EAGER 


The Arnolt'Brislol combines the engine-building talents 
of a British aircraft firm with the style of an Italian 
by JOHN BENTLEY designer to produce a high-quality, all-round sports car 


T he moment you push the black 
starter button of the Arnolt-Bris- 
tol, you are aware of sitting behind a 
thoroughbred engine, famed the world 
over in competition. It powers an in- 
triguing sports car dreamed up by 
S. H. (Wacky) Arnolt of Chicago, the 
man who turned the supplying of ac- 
cessories to gadget-minded MG own- 
ers into a booming business, and it at- 
tempts the most difficult of all com- 
promises— that between quality and 
price and performance and utility. Ad- 
vertised earlier this year as a car which 
would be available to only “100 dis- 
criminating Americana,” the Arnolt- 
Bristol has the immediate look and 
feel of a hand-made, luxury job. 

Essentially, it consists of a Bristol- 
built Frazer-Nash-BMW-type engine 
mounted in a Bristol 404 chassis and 
clothed in a high-slung but handsome 
aluminum roadster body by Italian 
Coachbuilder Bertone of Turin. The 
BS (Bristol Special) Mark II power 


unit is factory-tested as are few en- 
gines outside of the aircraft field. After 
assembly by an individual craftsman, 
each engine is given a 30-hour bench 
test followed by one hour’s running 
under full power. It is then dismantled, 
checked and reassembled, after which 
it undergoes another half hour at max- 
imum throttle, followed by a 250- 
mile road test. 

This sort of care, and its glistening, 
curvaceous body give the car that feel- 
ing of lavish precision associated only 
with a truly distinctive machine. P'rom 
the time I left the Park Avenue show- 
room of the Rootes Motors (East Coast 
distributors out of New York City), 
the Arnolt-Bristol seemed eager to im- 
plement this promise. The responsive 
“whoom!” of the exhaust to the least 
throttle movement; the surge of power 
as the smooth clutch takes hold; the 
quick, featherlight steering and accu- 
rate cornering all contribute to make 
every moment behind the wheel of 


the Arnolt-Bristol a stimulating chal- 
lenge made the more agreeable by the 
modest gas consumption. The short 
wheel base tempts you into seeing 
how fast you can "dice” through a 
corner; the lively engine eggs you on 
to downshift, tromp the throttle and 
zoom through traffic gaps; the sus- 
pension (transverse front spring and 
rear torsion bars) is excellent on any 
road. With the sole exception of the 
Frazer-Nash Mark 11 (140 hp, $7,- 
600), the engine develops more power 
than any of its numerous variations 
in far more costly Bristol and Frazer- 
Nash cars. 

The metallic teal-blue body on the 
car tested clearly bespoke high-grade 
craftsmanship. There were absolutely 
no rattles. The attractive black dial 
instrument panel follows aircraft prac- 
tice. In addition to the usual oil pres- 
sure, fuel and ammeter gauges, a 140- 
mph speedometer and a 7,000-rpm 
tachometer, there are separate dials 
for oil and water temperature. Other 
useful features are the telescopic steer- 
ing wheel and a one-shot chassis lubri- 
cation system. With top up, the trunk 
space thus freed is about 4 < 2 cubic feet 
—enough for a couple of good-sized 
weekend hold-alls. 


PERFORMANCE AT A GLANCE 

Acceleration 0 — 30 mph: 3.5 secs, 
through gears 0 — 50 mph: 7.1 secs. 

0 — 60 mph: 9.0 secs. 
(2nd gear) 30 — 50 mph: 3.1 secs. 

Maximum speed obtained 103 mph 

Maximum speed (estimated) at 5,500 
rpm 113 mph 

Brake test (macadam surface) From 

30 mph: 32 ft. 1 in. 
45 mph: 62 ft. 3 in. 
Gas consumption (including medium 
traffic and all tests) 21.56 mpg 
Weather: Fair: cool, with temp, around 
40°: slight wind. 

Speedometer correction: At 60 mph 
read 62 mph: 3.3% fast. 



EXTERIOR of the Arnolt-Bristol features razor-edge fenders which are unique in 
open cars, but the .side screens lack any provision tor the driver to make hand signals. 
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But for that discriminating purist 
to whom the Arnolt-Bristol directs its 
primary appeal, certain superficial 
shortcomings show up on closer ac- 
quaintance. Quality is expensive in 
any currency, while hand-crafting 
adds further to the cost, even in Eng- 
land where labor is cheap by com- 
parison with the U.S. Perhaps this ex- 
plains why the ear’s fine gearbox is 
spoiled by a “broomstick” type of 
shift lever with insufficient spring ten- 
sion to safeguard the driver from mis- 
taking reverse for first gear. There are 
other indications that the maker’s 
cash register suddenly sneaked up on 
him towards the maximum allowable 
total. 

The brakes are very adequate but 
do not feature the oversize Al-Fin 
drums of the Bristol 404 sports coupe 



INTERIOR is stark but has ample (22- 
inch) leg room, form-fitting leather seats. 


specified in the news release. They 
belong to the older Type 403 Bristol. 
The explanation offered is that the 
"lighter” .\rnolt-Bristol doe.sn’t need 
these large brakes, but since it is only 
84 pounds lighter, the substitution of 
403 brakes looms simply as an econ- 
omy measure. 

On the test car, some brake adjust- 
ment appeared necessary. Violent 
brake application above 4.5 mph tend- 
ed to induce a swerve. For this reason, 
we skipped the 60 mph test. 

Gunning against the stopwatch from 
a standstill, this particular engine had 
a fiat spot which added at least one 
second to acceleration times. It felt 
like overcarburetion but might be due 
to camshaft overlap, which also tends 
to affect the idling. Above 2,500 rpm 
in any gear, however, the Arnolt- 
Bristol has real verve. Even in top gear 
the relatively low axle ratio enables 
the machine to leap at the touch of 
the throttle. Pickup is so brisk you 
look again to be sure you haven’t 
downshifted. 

All of which poses something of a 
problem for Mr. Arnolt. The Arnolt- 
Bristol comes tantalizingly close to 
that elusive ideal— the “all-round” 
sports car equally suited to racing or 
touring. But the DeLuxe model is not 
quite plush enough to dampen the im- 
pact of the $4,995 price tag. The 
stripped Competition model (250 
pounds lighter, $1,000 cheaper) may 
therefore be the enthusiast’s answer. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

engine and chassis 


No. of cylinders 

6 

Bore 

2. .59 in. 

Stroke 

3.78 in. 

Displacement 

120.3 cu. in. 

Compression ratio 

9:1 

Maximum output 130 bhp(^ 5,500 rpm 

Bore/stroke ratio 

1:1.45 

Bhp per cu. in. 

1.08 

Valves Overhead-pu.shrod 

Carburetors Three Solex Type 32-BI 


downdraft 

Transmis-sion Syncromesh 4-3-2 

Overall ratios 

4ih 3.90 


3rd O.04 


2nd 7.12 


1st 11.40 

Rear axle ratio 

3.90 

Piston -speed («. 5, .500 rpm 

3, 4.1.5 fpm 

Maximum torque (i? 5,000 rpm 128 lb. /ft. 

Mph per 1,000 rpm i4lh 

19.81 

Weight (car tested, with 12 

J.S. gallons) 


2,220 lbs. 

Power/weight ratio 17.07 Ibs./bhp 

Turning diameter 

32 ft. 10 in. 

Steering wheel turns (lock to lock) 2'-^ 

Tire size 

.5..50 X 16 

Brake lining area 

148 so. in. 

Ga-s tank capacity (U.S. gallons) 18.6 

measurements 


Wheel base 

96«., in. 

Tread (Front • 

51 U in. 

(Rear) 

.)4 in. 

Overall length 

164 in. 

width 

68 in. 

height (top up) 

.55*4 in. 

Minimum ground clearance 

6' 2 in. 

Rear window area 

209 sq. in. 

Maximum interior width 

54 in. 
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UNDER 21 


ONE-SHOT PAUL 
GETS HIS DEER 

On' his first day of deer huntin((, with his very first 
shot, Paul Ward Jr. got the biggest thrill of bis life 


Auburn, Me. 

T he tag end of fall climaxes with big 
clashes of skill and stamina. There’s 
the Army-Navy game, the Rose Bowl, 
and other decisive contests between 
giants. Less heralded— but no less cli- 
mactic — is the struggle of man rs. deer. 
Like other traditional contests it has its 
occasional upsets. And it’s doubtful if 
any bigger upset was pulled off in the 
woods this year than one by a 14-year- 
old, first-year deer hunter named Paul 
Ward Jr., of Auburn, Maine. 

The story of his urchin triumph 
starts one afternoon when he came 
home from school and his father said: 
“You’re going after your first deer day 
after tomorrow.” This, to Paul, was 
like telling a promising young boxer 
that he’s been offered his first bout for 
the title. His father is a licensed Maine 
guide and hunting has come down 
through the family from a long way 
back. But so far Paul had never gone 
after anything larger than rabbit, nor 
had he ever fired a rifle above the 
caliber of .22. 

A SECRET FEEDING GROUND 

Two days later, after an early sup- 
per, Paul and his father loaded the car 
and took off for Flagstaff Pond, a man- 
made lake in Somerset County, about 
60 miles away. Riding with them was 
a second man, Adelard Croteau, who 
runs a sporting goods store in Auburn. 
He claimed to know a secret deer feed- 
ing ground near Flagstaff Pond. 

The three hunters spent the night 
in Mr. Croteau’s camp by the lake. 
They set out gray and early the next 
morning for a bivouac spot closer to the 
hunting ground. They started down 
the length of the lake in an oversized 
boat with an outboard motor— loaded 
to the gunwales with equipment. 

At the far end of the lake they 
picked out a good place to pitch a tent, 
spread out a tarpaulin for a floor, and 
Paul built a rude but adequate fire- 
place. Then they ate and headed up an 
old, abandoned tote road. 

Along the way, Paul's father showed 
him how to use a map and compass, 


since a first-year hunter 
can get lost in the woods 
as easily as a 5-year-old 
in Macy’s basement. The 
lesson over, the two men 
quickly saw to it that 
Paul did get lost, acting 
on a well-accepted hunt- 
er's theory that if you’re 
really going to be a good 
huntsman you’ve got to 
learn to be all alone in 
the woods without get- 
ting scared stiff about it. 

Left on his own, Paul found himself 
wandering around a hunk of Maine 
called Bigelow Mountain, where the 
occasional crack of a twig is about the 
only sound. Hours went by and he 
neither saw nor heard a trace of the 
two men. Finally, following the com- 
pass only, he broke through brush and 
bramble until he came in sight of the 
lake, about 50 feet from the tent. He 
still saw no deer, though he did see the 
pontooned Piper Cub of the modern 
Maine game warden circling overhead, 
looking for a reasonably calm place on 
the water to land and check licenses. 
The warden found none and flew on. 

The men came back and they and 
Paul ate and compared notes. Then, 
about 4 p.m., all three set out once 
more. They trudged, presently, up a 
long, steep knoll. When they reached 
the summit, they found a nice gap in 
the shrubbery through which they 
could peer. Before their eyes, at last, 
was the firewarden’s secret place: an 
open field, except for scattered hedge- 
rows and low evergreen trees, full of 
soft grass and moss that deer dearly 
love to munch on. 

And sure enough, about 150 yards 
away, two beauties were munching— a 
buck and a doe. Paul knew, when he 
took his first quick look, that this was 
a thrill he’d never feel again in quite 
the same way as on this first time. 

Paul’s father planned to get his deer 
first, with Paul shooting later. He fired 
twice at the buck and missed both 
times. Usually he can shatter a teacup 



HAPPY HUNTSMAN pats hi.s prize. Before leaving on 
the hunt, Paul made a promise to his mother: “I’ll bring 
you home 100 pounds of meat.'' To her surprise, he did. 


at no small distance, but he was pant- 
ing and heaving from the climb up the 
steep knoll. The buck turned and cut 
out for the nearby woods. The doe 
calmly remained. 

Paul’s father fired again, this time 
at the doe. He missed again and at long 
last the doe realized something danger- 
ous was up. She lit out for the woods. 

AT THE RUNNING DOE'S NECK 

Paul had watched long enough. He 
swung his rifle, borrowed from his 
brother who was away at Navy boot 
camp, to his shoulder. It was a .30 
Winchester, not nearly as powerful 
as his father’s .270 Remington. Not 
thinking about recoil, acting as though 
it were the familiar .22, he aimed for 
the running doe’s neck. But his eye 
didn’t follow the flight and he hit the 
deer broadside. 

The deer staggered but kept run- 
ning. When they reached the fringe of 
the woods, Paul and the two men beat 
through the underbrush in search of 
the wounded doe. Paul found it first. 
He turned and yelled at the two men; 
“Here it is! Here it is!" 

So that's the story of Paul Ward’s 
first deer. The dull statistics of it read: 
Number of deer ever aimed at— one. 
Distance of deer when sighted in — 150 
yards. Final score— one 125-pound doe 
bagged and officially tagged. Time 
taken to perform the feat— two-thirds 
of his first day out. Shades of Frank 
Merriwell and the Rover Boys! 

—Duane Decker 
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The Food Crusade makes it possible for each 
of us to participate in today’s struggle to keep 
the free people of the world united. 

The U. S. Government through its FOA has 
made it possible to use America’s huge surplus 
to help supplement the diet of our friends 
abroad. 

For one dollar CARE will send two packages 
totaling twenty eight pounds overseas during 
this Christmas season. 

Here is your opportunity to use your country’s 


surplus to advantage and at the same time help 
to feed freedom’s friends abroad. People with 
adequate food are not likely to be seduced by 
Communism. By sending your dollar to CARE 
to cover the handling, in a small way you’ve be- 
come a diplomat for America. 

All over the free world people are hearing 
promises from all sides. America has in the past 
had a reputation for action. Here is your oppor- 
tunity to maintain that feeling about your 
country by using your own surplus as the tool. 



CARE — NEW YORK 
CARE — CHICAGO 
CARE— SAN FRANCISCO 

OR YOUR LOCAL CARE OFFICE 

AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 
YOUR LOCAL RAILWAY 
EXPRESS OFFICE WILL 
ACCEPT YOUR ORDER. 
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SKIING 


INNOCENTS 

ABROAD 

A distin^ishcd amateur skier examines the position of the U.S. in interna* 
tional ski councils, and finds that lack of experience and frequent shifting 
of officers are costing the country more than a fair measure of prestige 

by ROLAND PALMEDO 



PALMEDO 


A mong the skiing nations of the 
^world, the U.S. now ranks very 
near the top in number of skiers, num- 
ber of ski clubs, and in enthusiasm. 
But its influence in the world councils, 
and its control of the sport has never 
reached a comparable level. Now, with 
an Olympic year ahead, the U.S. again 
finds its diplomatic position dispropor- 
tionately weak in the field of interna- 
tional skiing. 

This is not the fault of the individu- 
al representatives. The trouble stemfs 
partly from the rapid turnover in the 
National Ski Association, and partly 
from a philosophy developed long ago 
by certain European ski authorities. 

The governing body of international 
skiing is the FIS (Federation Interna- 
tionale de Ski), to which the national 
ski associations of 36 countries belong. 
The biennial races of the FIS rate a.s 
world championships, and the FIS 
amateur code and rules of competition 
are the international standards. But 
the FIS, unfortunately, holds to the 
paradoxical rule that a professional ski 
instructor is a competitive amateur. 

This whole idea is contrary to the 
American conception— by which any- 
one earning his livelihood in a sport is 
ipxu faclo a professional— and to Olym- 
pic ideals. However, during the ’20s 
and '30s when these principles were 
taking hold in the F'IS, the National 
Ski Association was only a quiescent 
member, and after World War II be- 
gan, the U.S. formally resigned. 

Immediately after the war, there 
was a great resurgence of skiing in 
America, and almost overnight, the 
U.S. became a skiing nation of inter- 
national importance. This was the time 
—before rejoining the FIS— that the 
U.S. had its chance to come in with 
amateur principles intact. Kussia was 
not yet a member; and the FIS’s Euro- 
pean mainstays were eager to have the 
U.S. back in the federation. But the 
U.S., for lack of men who were wise 


in the w’ays of international ski diplo- 
macy, did not realize its strength. 

We went back, but set no conditions 
whatever upon re-entry- not even on 
the recognition of the amateur code 
as understood by Americans, alongside 
the amateur code of Central Europe. 

By contrast, Russia, when applying 
for membership in 1949, insisted on 
Russian being made one of the official 
languages, on having a place in the 
Council (central policy-making body 
of the FIS) and on the expulsion of 
Spain. The U.S.S.R. had never before 
been a member of the FIS, had no 
top-notch competitors and, for that 
matter, no real basis for its demands. 
Neverthelc.ss, through sheer insistence, 
Russia gained its first two objectives. 

Clearly, something must be done to 
correct this kind of diplomatic unbal- 
ance. And we can begin by making one 
important change within our own Na- 
tional Ski Association. An NSA presi- 
dent is elected for one year. It is cus- 
tomary to re-elect a man for an extra 
term, so actual incumbency amounts 
to two years. Each new administration 
sets up its own FIS delegation, retain- 
ing perhaps one man but generally 
replacing most of the delegates. The 
new men, like many of the past repre- 
sentatives, may be able individuals 





“ Shoo— Fore— Timber!” 


with a solid background in American 
skiing; but they are almost always 
handicapped by inability to speak or 
understand European languages, and 
their brief immersion in the interna- 
tional councils does not give them the 
understanding of the various national 
attitudes, the intimate personal con- 
tacts, and that fine sense of the propor- 
tion of strength to objectives which all 
experienced diplomats should have. 

OLD-WORLD DIPLOMAT 

Count Aide Bonacossa, who has 
been Italy’s representative on the 
Council for many years, is an example 
of the perfect old-world ski diplomat. 
He has an intimate knowledge of skiing 
and mountaineering, and is respected 
for that. In addition, his long experi- 
ence in the FIS has given him an un- 
derstanding of. let us say, the attitude 
of the French in certain matters, or 
how the Austrians would probably re- 
act to a policy proposed by the Nor- 
wegians. In brief, when he wants to 
accomplish something for Italy, he 
knows how to bargain. 

Other European countries have men 
of like caliber— Dr. Lorenz of Austria, 
Bjdrn Kjellstrdm of Sweden, Einar 
Bergsland of Norway, and Marc Hodler 
of Switzerland, who is the current FIS 
president. These are some of the men 
who form the policies in international 
skiing. Only by developing men like 
them can the U.S. exercise its proper 
influence in the ski world. 

To accomplish this, the National 
Ski Association must allow its FIS rep- 
resentatives sufficient tenure in their 
posts. A man needs at least four or 
five years to learn the climate of the 
FIS. Only then will he have the knowl- 
edge and judgment to deal with his 
foreign colleagues; and only then can 
the proper balance of power be re- 
stored and, hopefully, the American 
traditions of amateur sport be proper- 
ly recognized in international skiing. 
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SCOREBOARD 


A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 


RECOGNITION 


# Larry (YoRi'i Berra. New York Yankees’ catcher, won 
American LoaKue's Most Valuable Player award for second 
time. Berra hit .307 and 1.’2 homers, batted in 125 run.s, no.sed 
out Cleveland’s Larry Doby and Bobby Avila. # Henry 
(Red I Sanders of unbeaten UCLA wa.s elected Coach of the 
Year by members of American Football Coaches As.sociation. 
Runners-up; Woodrow (Woodyi Hayes of Ohio State; Bow- 
den Wyatt of Arkansas. # Navy won August V. Lambert 
Memorial Trophy as East's top team. # ('arl iBoho) Olson, 


world middleweight champion, was chosen Fighter of the Year 
and winner of Edward J. Neil Memorial Plaque. • Frankie 
Ryff. unbeaten New Y’ork lightweight, wa.s voted Rookie of 
the Year. # L(. Stanley R. Swanson of U.S. Air Force, for- 
mer Navy star, was named outstanding college lacrosse de- 
fense player for 19.'>4 and winner of William G. Sehmeis.ser Tro- 
phy by U.S. Intercollegiate Lacros.sp As.sociation. • Scott 
Frost, winter book favorite for 1 955 Hambletonian, wa.s select- 
ed champion two-year-old coll by U.S. Trotting Association. 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Lafayette. Ind. Swim Club’s Valerie Dela- 
neaux. Coralie O'Connor. Anne Bardwell, 
Beth Wittall broke own world mark for 
400-yartl medley relay with 4:40.9 clocking. 


FOOTBALL 

Cleveland Browns clobbered Pittsburgh 
Steclers 42-7, became first to win five 
straight Eastern Division titles in National 
Football I.,eague, earned right to face De- 
troit Lions, Western Division champs, in 
play-oiT at Cleveland, Dec. 26. Quarter- 
backs Otto Graham and George Raller- 
man. Halfback Chcl Hanulak. who scored 
three touchdowns, sparked Brown attack. 

Philadelphia Eagles took second place 
in Ea.siern Division, beating New’ York 
Giant.s 29-14. Adrian Burk tossed two 
touchdown pas.ses for winners. 

Washington Redskins escaped cellar, 
blasting Chicago Cardinals 37-20 on four 
scoring pas-ses by Ai Dorow. 

Chicago Bears upset Detroit Lions 28-24 
to finish second. Passing of Quarterbacks 
Zeko Bralkowski and Ed Brown featured 
Bears offense. Tom Dublinski. subbing for 
Injured Bobby Layne, heaved three touch- 
down pas.ses for Lions. 

Los Angeles Rams gave retiring Elroy 
(Crazyleg.S' Hirsch farewell present, de- 
feated Green Bay Packers 3.5-27. Ram fans 
presented Hir.sch and Captain Don Paul 
with new automobiles, other gifts. Follow- 
ing game, Los Angeles Assistant Coaches 
Ralph Weaver, Howard Hickey, Bill Bat- 
tles, Dick Voris announced resignations, 
ending reported feud with Coach Hampton 
Pool. 

San Francisco 49ers edged Baltimore 
Colts 10-7 on third-quarter score by Full- 
back Joe Perry, then fired Coach Buck 
Shaw, despite 7-4-1 record. 

Hinds Junior College of Raymond. Miss, 
unleashed Halfback Olin Renfroe for scor- 
ing runs of 51 and 64 yards to edge El 
Camino 13-7 in Junior Hose Bowl game 
before 61,559 at Pasadena, Cal. 

St. Joseph's Catholic Church of Denver 
won pee-wee honors in Milk Bowl at Kerr- 
ville, Tex., outscoring St. Luke’s Metho- 
dist Church of Houston 13-0. 

John D. McMillan of The Citadel became 
latest college coach to be fired, was replaced 
by Army’s John Sauer. Other changes: 

Clyde Lee of Houston resigned after 
seven years and .5-5 record in 19.54. 

Ed Kluska of Xavier (Cincinnati) re- 
signed becau.se of “limited manpower and 
rugged schedules.’’ Kluska coached Xavier 
eight years, had ‘2-8 19r)4 record. 


BASKETBALL 

George Wu.shinglon pulled major upset, 
beating Duquesne 71 64 in Steel Bowl final 
at Pittsburgh. Joe Holup's 26 points led 
winners, who crushed Pitt 87-65 in first 
round. Duquesne’s Dick Ricketts scored 38 
points but Dukes, 67-4.5 victor over Ford- 
ham in opener, mi.ssed Si Green, in hospital 
with appendicitis. 

La Salic had clo.se call but nipped Niaga- 
ra 76-75 in overtime on Bob Maples’ late 
basket for fourth straight. All-America 
Tom Gola scored 31 points, trailed Niaga- 
ra’s Eddie Fleming, who got 32. 

St. John’s flashed potent offense, blast- 
ed favored Holy Cro.ss 93-73, with Marty 
Salalino and Ed Cunningham leading at- 
tack. Holy Cross's Tom Heinsohn tallied 
30 points but got little help. 

Missouri led most of way, l)eat Iowa 
97-94 for second victory over Big Ten 
school. Tigers also edged Indiana 64-61. 

Indiana, paced by Don lOxi Schlundl's 
19 points, halted Notre Dame 73-70, 
snapped 20-game home winning streak of 
Irish in nationally televised game. Jack 
Stephens hit 32 points for Notre Dame. 

Kentucky got bad scare but noseil out 
Xavier (Cincinnati) 73-69 for 27th straight. 
Three points by Phil Grawemeyer and Ger- 
ry Calvert in final seconds clinched game. 

North Carolina State, with Cliff Dwyer 
and Ronnie Shavlik showing way, extend- 
ed unbeaten string to five, beating Wake 
Forest 100 81, highly regarded Penn State 
99-77, Eastern Kentucky 66 53. 

Wake Forest’s Dickie Hemric scored 49 
points, set four records in team’s 100-90 
win over Virginia. Deacons beat Maryland 
62-58, lo.st to North Carolina State 100-81. 

UCLA, top contender for Pacific Coast 
Conference crown, kept slate clean with 
wins over Santa Clara, 74-39, and San 
Francisco, 47-40. 


BASKETBALL’S TOP TEN 

' Verdiel of Ikt AMorialv! I'm* vritm' poll} 
Tvain slandinKS this wiS'k, with iKiinIs TiKUri-d 
on a 10-9-8-7- 6-5-4 3 2 1 lods ifirsl-i.lac* 


votes in |>ar<>nlh6*esj; Points 

1— La Salle (54) 847 

2— Kentucky (18) 689 

3— Illinois (8) 381 

4— North Carolina State <6> 3S4 

5— Dayton 334 

6 — Missouri (2> . . .... 2SS 

7 — Indiana 238 

8— UCLA 206 

9— Duquesne 205 

10— Niagara 174 


RUSSERK-i.'i': II, Coorge Washineton 162: 
12. Louisvillp (2) 128; 13, Iowa 120; 14. Ohio 
State 109; 15. I/iah 108. 


Ft. Wayne Pistons outlasted Boston Cel- 
tics 100-99 for 10th win in last 11 games, 
held lead over Minneapolis Lakers in West- 
ern Division of National Basketball As.so- 
ciation. 

Syracuse Nationals continued at top of 
Eastern Division, despite losses to Roches- 
ter Royals, Boston Celtics and Philadel- 
phia Warriors, who took two out of four 
to remain se(H>nd. 

BOXING 

Vince Martinez, fifth-ranking welterweight 
from Paterson, N.J., in first fight since re- 
porting $20,000 bribe attempt (SI, Nov. 
22 1 used rapierlike left, superior boxing to 
easily outpoint AI Andrews of Superior, 
Wis. in lO-rounder at New York, set .sights 
on title bout with Johnny Saxton. 

Sandy Saddler, 31-year-old feather- 
weight champion, was behind in early 
rounds but came on to outpunch Bobby 
W'oods, local lightweight, in nontitle go at 
Spokane. Experienced Saddler forced fight, 
staggered Woods in 8th and 10th round.s. 

Nino Valdes of Cuba, No. 1 heavyweight 
contender, floored Jimmy Walls of Engle- 
wood, N.J. twice, scored 2nd-rounri TKO 
at Hamilton, Bermuda. 

Ed Sanders. 25, promising Navy heavy- 
weight, and Ralph Weiser, 26, Klamath 
Falls, Ore. lightweight, died after suffer- 
ing knockouts in bouts. Sanders, Olympic 
champion in 19.52, wa.s KO’d in 11th round 
by Willie James at Bo.ston; Weiser wa-s 
knocked out by Teddy Hall in 9th round 
at Klamath Falls after pas.sing up chance 
for first-round win when Hall was floored, 
remained on one knee at count of 10. Weis- 
er urged referee to permit fight to continue. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Dr. Roger Bannister, first man to crack 
four-minute-mile barrier, announced re- 
tirement at London, predicted eventual 
3:50 clocking. Bannister ran mile in 3:59.4 
last May 6 before John Landy set present 
world record of 3:58. Bannister beat Landy 
in thrilling 3:58.8 race in Empire Games 
at Vancouver. 

HOCKEY 

Detroit Red Wings took three games from 
New York Rangers and Chicago Black 
Hawks to tie slumping Toronto Maple 
I.eafs for second place in National Hockey 
League. Montreal ('anadiens won only one 
game but still led circuit by four points. 

HORSE RACING 

Determine. Andrew Crevolin’s little gray 
colt with big heart, came from behind to 
score three-and-half-length victory in $25,- 
000 Golden Gate Handicap at Golden Gate 
continued on next page 
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Fields, Albany, Cal. Delernune’s win was 
worth $15,300, gave son of Alibhai U.S. 
money-winning championship for 1954 
with $328,880. 

Newmarket bloodstock sales .set new Brit- 
ish mark of $3,783,9.59, including world- 
record auction prices of $105,840 by Eng- 
land’s Anthony li. A.skew for Festoon, 
three-year-old mare, and $79,380 by Hack 
Ross of U.S. for Peerless Light, two-year- 
old maiden filly. 

Little Masterpiece, world champion 
American Shetland pony, was sold to Mr. 
and .Mrs. Don Vestal of Denver for record- 
breaking $25,000 at Memphis, Tenn. 

BASEBALL 

Chicago While Sox made second big trade 
of winter meetings, sending First Baseman 
Ferris Fain, American League batting 
champion in 1951-52 with Philadelphia 
Athletics, Third Baseman Jack Phillips. 
Pitcher Leo C’ristante to Detroit Tigers for 
First Baseman Walt Dropo, Outfielder Bob 
Nieman, Pitcher Ted Gray. 

St. Louis Cardinals and Cincinnati 
Kedlegs also were active in player mart, 
Card.s getting Relief Pitcher Frank Smilh 
in exchange for Third Baseman Ray Ja- 
blonski. veteran Pitcher Gerry Staley, 
unnamed minor leaguer. 

TENNIS 

Gilbert Shea of Los Angeles trounced Ed- 
die Moylan of Trenton, N.J. 6-1, 6-4, 6-4 
to win national hard-court singles title at 
La Jolla, Cal. Women’s crown went to 
Beverly Baker Fleitz of Long Beach, Cal., 
6-1 , 6-3 victor over Barbara Green. 

GOLF 

Bob Rosburg, young (28) San Francisco pro 
making first PGA lour, fired sparkling 65 
on final round to win $10,000 Miami Open 
with .seven under par 273. 

AUTO RACING 

Maslen Gregory. 23-year-old Kan.sa.s City 
daredevil, outduelled Marquis de Portago 
of Spain, won 210-mile Nassau trophy race. 


MILEPOSTS 

DIBP- Bruce Thompson. 21, Lehigh Uni- 
versity junior who set school basketball 
scoring record of 358 points Iasi year; of 
bulbar polio, at Bethlehem, Pa. 

DIED Johnny Greco, 31, former Canadian 
welterweight champion who recently began 
comeback: in auto cra.sh, at Westmount, 
Que. Greco won 92, lost 13 in 14 years. 

DIED— Russ Christopher, 37, former major 
league pitcher with Philadelphia Ath- 
letics (1942-48): of heart condition, at 
Richmond. Cal. 

DIED - William Aloysius .McGowan, 58, 
hustling American I.«ague umpire for 30 
years, recently retired; of heart attack, at 
Silver Spring, Md. Regarded as one of 
greatest umpires, McGowan worked 2,541 
consecutive games from 1925 to 1942. 

DIED- George A. Reach, 86, sporting 
goods manufacturer credited with intro- 
ducing lively ball to baseball for first lime 
in 1910 W’orld Series; at Philadelphia. 


HOW THE PROFESSIONALS FARED LAST WEEK 


EASTERN DIVISION 

1. $vra<u«« Phlla. 

W-I4:L-9 aa-si 

Pet: -$09 87-96 

2. Phlladsiphia Syr. 

W-9.L.7 81-68 

Pet.:, 563 96.*7 


NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 
WESTERN DIVISION 


W-Il; L-10 
Pet. -.524 

W-ll. L-Il 
Pet: .500 


Minn, 

97.89 
73-80 
Roeh. Minn. 
9S-93 99-101 


96-96 

Phils. 

77-86 

98-96 


Syr. Ft Wayne 
107-120 99-100 
94-90 


2. Minnaapelii 
W-13; L-8 
Pet: .619 

3. Rocheiter 
W.7, L-13 
Pet .350 

. Milwevkee 
W.5. L-17 
Pel.: .227 


Ft Wayne N.Y. 
85-101 87-97 

68-92 


1. Montreal Toronto 

W-I7;L-9:T-5 1-3. 2-0 

Pt».: 39 

2, Terenie MonUeal Chieato 

W-l4,l-8,T-7 3-1, 0-2 1-2 
Pis. : 35 

2. Dolreil New York ChiClEO 

W-l?. L-10; T-1 3-2. 4-1 4-3 

Pt5.:3S 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 

OStOn 4 . Rotlon 

3. 2-2 


; W 

5. Now York 

W.8; L-IS; 1-6 
Pts,: 22 

6. CSicoge 
W-5, L-18; T-5 
Pis,. 15 


New York Boston Toronto Detroit 


1. Detrell 
W-8:L-2:T-1 
Pel.: .800 

2. Chiceoo Boors 
W-8; L-4; T-0 
Pet; .667 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
EASTERN DIVISION 


4. PIMsburah Cleveland 

W-5; l-f: T-0 7-42 

Pct:.417 

WESTERN DIVISION 
3. Son Franetice Baltimore 


, Woohinalei 

W-3. 1-9. T 


■ W^4*L-8”’^-0 


. lot Anoelet 

W-6; L-S, M 
Pet: .545 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


BADMINTON 

E. B. Choong, Malaya, over H. A Heah, 15-11, 15-10, Lon- 
don championship, London. 


BASKETBALL 

Amherst49— CosslGuatd36 
Ball. 83- American U. 77 
Bradley 79—1 owa St 67 
Brown 72 Yale 61 
Cinn. 99-Cot St 70 
Colby 76— Maine 59 
Columbia 66— CCNY 56 
Cornell 60— Harvard 46 
Daylon 109 Bowt Gr. 39 
Georgia 95— Meictr 75 
Georgei'n 77-St Peter’s 68 
Geo. Wash. 71- Ouquesne64 
Hobart 50— Hamilton 48 
Holsira 96— Union 38 
Houston 79— Texas 58 
Illinois 59- Okla. A&M 53 
Indiana 73— Notre Dame 70 
Ithaca 89 Army 76 
Kans. St. 70- Wyoming 50 
Kentucky 73- Xavier M 
La Salle 76 Niagara 75 
Mass 90-RPI 46 
Michigan 71- Butler 56 
Minnesota 94 De Paul 84 
Miss. 83— S'weslern 72 
Miss. St. 78- Howard 55 
Nebraska 87-S. Dak. 51 
NYU 80 Boston Colt 63 


N. Car. St 66- E. Kjr. 53 
Norwich 65— Tuits $6 
Ohio St 91- St Louis 86 
Ohio U. 95— Ohio Wes. 78 
Penn 71— Muhlenberg 52 
Penn St 91-Cain. Tech 75 
Pitt 71— Fordham 65 
Pnncelon 92- Rutgers 70 
Puidue 81— SMU 75 
Rice 79 -LSU 72 
Rochester 94— Bucknell 86 
St Francis 71— Prov, 63 
SI lohn’s 93- H. Cross 73 
Seattle 82— Idaho St 66 
Stion HaR 84- Wheaton 65 
S. Cat 55— Oregon St 35 
Temple 59— Navy 55 
Tenn. 78-VMI 46 
Tulane 82-Texas A&MS3 
Tulsa 63-Atkansas 47 
Utah 63 — AriTona 68 
Vanderbilt 71 -TCU 50 
Vermont 80— Bh. Island 77 
Vlllanova 7&-St Fr. 7| 

W. Forest 100- Virginia 90 
W. Va. 96- W. 6 L. 86 
Wm. SMary 79-N. Cat. 76 
Wisconsin 77— Okla. 66 


NA22ARENO GIANNELLI, 4-cound TKO over lake Tuli, 
flyweights, London. 

COURT TENNIS 

LONG ISLAND, over New York. 3-0, Payne Whitney Me- 
monel doubles title, Manhessel. N.Y. 

DOC SHOWS 

CH. WEYCROFT WYLOBOY OF CLAIREDALE. besl-in- 
show, Camden County Kennel Club, Camden, N.J. 

CH. TAYLOR'S DARK KNIGHT. be$t-in-slww, Kennel 
Club of Philadelphia. 

FIELD TRIALS 

DOUGLAS RACHEL. U.S. Open Foihunt field Inal. New 
Albany, Miss. 

SNA WIELD GLENFIRE, nail, cocker spaniel Reid Irial, 
Cacbondale, III. 

HORSE RACING 

HELIANTHUS SS.725 Ponce de Leon Handicap, 1 1/I6m., 
by a nosa. in 1 44 2/5. Tropical Pk.. Coral Gables. Fla. 
Chris Rogers up. 

TWO FISTED: {5,000 Lake Providence Handicap, 11/16 
m.. m lengths, in 1:45 2/5, Fair Grounds. New Or- 
leans. Harold Keene up. 

RUGBY 

CAMBRIDGE, over Oxiord, 3-0. inter-univecsily Rugby 
Union match, London. 


BOXING 

REX LAYNE and HEINZ NEUHAUS, lO-iOund draw, 
haavyweighls, Dortmund. Germany. 

HAROLD JOHNSON, 10- round decision over Julio Mederos, 
lighi heavyweights. Miami Beech. 

YOLANOE POMPEY, 3-fOund KO over Wim Snoek, light 
heavyweights. London. 

CHARLES HUME2. 8-round TKO over Pedro Antonio Jim- 
mez. middlowoighls, Lille. France. 

ITALO SCORTICHINl, 10-round decision over Chico Va- 
rona, middlewelghls. New York. 

PETE MUELLER, 10-round decision over Joe Micell, mid- 
dlewelghls, Boston. 

JOHNNY CESARIO. 10-fOund decision over Vic Cardell, 
welterweights, Hartford, Conn. 

FREDDIE DAWSON, 12-round decision over Eddie Dione. 
wellerweights. Sydney. Australia. 

BOBBY BELL. 10-iound split decision over Carmelo 
Costa, lightweights. New York. 

JACKIE BLAIR. 7-round TKO over George Araujo, light- 
weights, Boston. 

LULU PEREZ. 2-iound KO over Tommy Collins, feather- 
weights. Boston. 

JOHNNY O'BRIEN. t5-round split decision over Henry 
(Peppy) Gault, benlamweights, W. Palm Beach Fla. 


SOCCER 

SAN FRANCISCO, over California, 3-1, California college 
title, Los Angeles. 

SQUASH RACQUETS 

JANET MORGAN. England, over Mrs. Ruth Turner, 9-5, 
9-3. 9-6. British women's title, London. 

SWIMMING 

BRUCE HUTCHINSON, Springfield College. New EngUnd 
sr, AAU 1,500-meler free-style championship. In 19:458 
(new record). Worcester. Mass. 

TABLE TENNIS 

JOHNNY LEACH, England, over Ichiro Ogimura. 17-21. 
h-16. 21-17, 21-18. intl. tournay. Boras. Swedon. 

TENNIS 

BOBBY PEREZ and BILL CROSBY, Los Angoles. over Gil- 
Shea and Jacques Grigny. 5-7, 6-2, 6-3. 6-2, men's 
nail, hard-court doubles title. La Jolla. Calif. 

DARLENE HARO and DOROTHY CHENEY. Los Angeles, 
over Pet Todd end Mary Prentiss, 5-7, 7-5, 6-0. women's 
nitl. hard-court doubles title, La Jolla. Calif. 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • RADtO 


FRIDAY. DECEMBER 17 
Baskelboll 

(Leading college games) 

Birmingham Classic. Birmingham. Ala.: Alabama 
vs. Texas; W Virginia vs. Wake Forest. 

Blue-Gray Tournament, Montgomery. Ala.; Wash. 
& Lee vs. Auburn; Miami vs. Tennessee. 
Pennsylvania vs. Iowa: Princeton vs. Michigan 
State. Palestra. Philadelphia. 

Columbia vs Navy. New York 
Kansas vs. Rice. Lawrence. Kan. 

Louisville vs. Coll, of Pac.. Louisville. Ky. 

Penn Slate vs. Gettysburg. State College. Pa. 
Seton Hall vs Wm. & Mary. S. Orange. N.J. 
Tulsa vs. Texas A & M. Tulsa. Okla 
UCLA vs. Santa Clara. Los Angeles. 


• Bob Baker vs. Coley Wallace, heavyweights, 

• Mad. Sq Garden. N.Y (10 rds.). 10 p.m.(NBC). 
Foolbal 

Cigar Bowl. Tampa. Fla.; Univ of Tampa (7-2-0) 
vs. Morris Harvey (8-1 -0) (N). 

U.S. vs. Sweden. Davis Cup Inler-Zone final, 
Brisbane. Australia 
SATURDAY. DECEMBER 18 
Basebal I 

Asian championships begin. Manila. Japan. S. 
Korea. Formosa, Philippines entered 
Batke.'ball 

(Leading college games) 

• Northwestern vs Tulane, Evanston. III., 2 p.m. 
C.S.T (CBS). 

N.Y.U. vs Pittsburgh: La Salle vs. Utah, Mad. 
Sq. Garden. N.Y 

Iowa vs. Princeton. Michigan State vs. Pennsyl- 
vania. Palestra. Philadelphia 
St Bonaventure vs Villanova; Canisius vs. 
Xavier (0.). Memorial Auditorium, Buffalo, N.Y. 
N.A.I.A. .ournament final. Kansas City. 

Cincinnati vs. Indiana. Cincinnati 
Dayton vs Coll, of Pac.. Dayton. 0. 

Fordhamvs Yale New York. 

Kansas vs Rice Lawrence. Kan. 

Kentucky vs. Temple, Lexington. Ky. 

N Carolina vs. Maryland. Chapel Hill. N.C. 

N Carolina State vs Texas Tech, Raleigh. N.C. 
Oklahoma vs Ohio State. Norman, Okla. 
Oklahoma A & M vs. Minnesota. Stillwater, Okla. 
Penn State vs. Rutgers, State College. Pa. 

Toledo vs. Niagara. Toledo. 0 
UCLA vs. San Francisco. Los Angeles. 
(Professional) 

Boston Celtics vs. Philadelphia Warriors, Bos- 
ton, 8'30 p.m 

0 Milwaukee Hawks vs. N.Y Knickerbockers, Mil- 
waukee. 3 p.m. (NBC) 

Minneapolis Lakers vs. Syracuse Nationals, 
Minneapolis. 8:30 p.m. C.S.T 
Rochester Royals vs Ft. Wayne Pistons. Roches- 
ter, N.Y,, 8:30 p.m. 

Hockey 

Chicago Black Hawks vs Montreal Canadiens, 
Chicago. 

Detroit Red Wings vs. Boston Bruins, Detroit. 
Toronto Maple Leals vs. N.Y, Rangers. Toronto. 
Horse Recinq 

Golden Gate Futurity, $15,000, 1 m., 2-yr.-olds. 
Golden Gate Fields, Albany. Calif. 

Pacihc Coast dinghy championships. Balboa. 

Cahf. 

Skiing 

Preseason cross-country open. Cannon Ml., Fran- 
conia. N.H. 

Squash Racquets 

Atwater Inti. Open tournament, Montreal. 


ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 
December 17 through 26 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 19 
Auto Racing 

Casablanca 12-hr. race, Morocco. 

Basketball 

Ft. Wayne Pistons vs. Milwaukee Hawks, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind,. 8:30 p.m C.S.T. 

Rochester Royals vs. Philadelphia Warriors. 1:15 
p.m.. N.Y Knickerbockers vs. Boston Celtics. 
3:30 p.m., Mad, Sq. Garden. N.Y. 

Syracuse Nationals vs. Minneapolis Lakers, Syr- 
acuse N.Y.. 8:30 p.m 

Dog Shows 

Worcester Kennel Club. Memorial Auditorium, 
Worcester. Mass 

Football 

• Cleveland Browns vs Detroit Lions, Cleveland. 
2 p.m. (Du Mont-) 

Poinsettia Bowl, San Diego, Calif.: Ft. Sill, Okla. 
(U-0-0) vs. Bolling Air Force Base (9-0-1), 
Washington, D.C 

Lettuce Bowl, Salmas. Calif.: Ft. Ord (9-1-1) vs. 
San Diego Marines (9-3-0). 

Hockoy 

Chicago Black Hawks vs. Boston Bruins. Chicago. 
Detroit Red Wings vs. Montreal Canadiens. 
Detroit. 

N.Y Rangers vs Toronto Maple Leafs. New York. 

Skiing 

Torger Tokle Memorial jumping tournament. 
Bear Mountain. N.Y 

Preseason men's giant slalom, Cannon Mt.. Fran- 
conia. N.H 

Annual Arnold Lunn downhill race. Timberline 
Lodge. Ore 

MONDAY. DECEMBER 20 
Batkelball 

(Leading college games) 

All-College Tourney. Municipal Auditorium, 
Oklahoma City; Wichita vs. San Francisco; Okla- 
homa City vs. Houston; Tulsa vs. Wyoming; 
Oklahoma A & M vs. Geo. Washington. 

Alabama vs. Nebraska, Tuscaloosa, Ala 
Duquesne vs. St. Francis, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh vs. Duke. Pittsburgh 
Boxing 

• Jimmy Martinez vs. Gerald Dreyer, middle- 
weights. St. Nick’s. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du 
Mont). 

• Walter Cartier vs. Ted Olla, middleweights. East- 
ern Pkwy,, Brooklyn, N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. 
(ABC). 

Leo Espinosa vs. Pierre Cossemyns, for Orient 
bantamweight title. Manila (12 rds.). 

Bonnie Espinosa vs. Joseph Janssens, tor Orient 
lightweight title, Manila (12 rds.). 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 21 
Batkolball 

(Leading college games) 

Univ. of Kentucky Invitational tournament. Lex- 
ington. Ky.’ Kentucky vs. Utah; La Salle vs. 
S. California 

St. John's vs. N Carolina Slate: Manhattan vs. 
Connecticut. Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. 

Colby vs. Massachusetts; Holy Cross vs. Boston 
College. Boston Garden. 

Dayton vs Oregon, Dayton, 0. 

Pennsylvania vs. Army, Philadelphia. 

UCLA vs. Colorado. Los Angeles. 

WEDNESDAY. DECEMBER 22 
Baikal ball 

(Leading college games) 

California vs. Ohio State. Berkeley. Calif. 

Loyola vs. Illinois. New Orleans. 

Michigan State vs. De Paul, E. Lansing. Mich. 

*'$•• local TV Litling 


• Marty Marshall vs. Harold Johnson, light heavy- 
weights, Olympia Stadium. Detroit (10 rds.), 10 
p.m. (CBS). 

Lulu Perez vs. Ciro Morasen. featherweights, 
Havana (10 rds.). 

Hockey 

N.Y. Rangers vs. Detroit Red Wings. New York. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 23 
Batketball 

(Leading college games) 

Minnesota vs. Notre Dame, Minneapolis. 

Tulane vs. Stanford. New Orleans. 

W. Kentucky vs. Coll, of Pac.. Bowling Green. Ky. 
(Professional) 

Ft. Wayne Pistons vs. Philadelphia Warriors. 
Huntingburg, Ind., 7:30 p.m. C.S.T. 

SATURDAY DECEMBER 25 
Basketball 

Milwaukee Hawks vs Boston Celtics. Milwaukee. 
8:30 p.m. C.S.T. 

Minneapolis Lakers vs. Philadelphia Warriors. 
Minneapolis, 8:30 p.m. C.S.T. 

N.Y. Knickerbockers vs. Syracuse Nationals. 
New York. 9 p.m. 

Rochester Royals vs. Ft. Wayne Pistons, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., 8:30 p.m 

Football 

• Blue-Gray All-Star game. Montgomery. Ala.. 

• 2:45 p.m. (NBC-TV*: Mutual radio). North vs. 
South. All-Star game. Miami (N) 

Hockey 

Boston Bruins vs Chicago Black Hawks, Boston. 
Montreal Canadiens vs. N.Y. Rangers, Montreal. 
Toronto Maple Leafs vs. Detroit Red Wings, 
Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

Christmas Handicap. $10,000. IVi m.. 3-yr.-olds 
up. Tropical Pk.. Coral Gables. Fla. 

Tennis 

Orange Bowl jr. championships. Miami Beach. 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 26 
Basketball 

FI. Wayne Pistons vs. Philadelphia Warriors. Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.. 8:30 p.m. C.S.T. 

Minneapolis Lakers vs. Boston Celtics. Minneap- 
olis. 2 p.m. C.S.T. 

Syracuse Nationals vs. Rochester Royals, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., 8:30 p.m. 

Football 

• Cleveland Browns vs. Detroit Lions, for Natl. 

• Football League title, Cleveland, 2 p.m. (Du Mont- 
TV*: Mutual radio). Men to watch: Cleveland's 
Otto Graham (14) and Detroit's Bobby Layne (22). 

Hockey 

Detroit Red Wings vs. Toronto Maple Leafs. De- 
troit. 

N.Y. Rangers vs. Chicago Black Hawks, New York. 

Meterboeting 

Orange Bowl regatta. Miami. 

Paddling 

Diamond Head paddling championships, Waikiki 
Beach. Hawaii 

Tennis 

Florida State public courts championships, Jack- 
sonville. Fla. 
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SNOW PATROL 

CO-coni$now; GR-gnnulir; PO«powder; 
IC Bicy condition; HP- hard-packed snow; W - 
wet; HB-hard base; SB-soft base; NS-new 
snow; BC- breakable crust; BS-bare spots; 
CL-trail or slope dosed; DC-dangerous con- 
dition; UC-unbreakable crusL 

NUMKRALS RKPRKSIHT IHeHtS OF SMOW 


A late roundup of snow conditions in America from a picked group of local skiers 


COMPILED BY BILL WALLACE 

Conditions improved across the nation this week as more snow came in. especially in the 
Northwest, liut generally, the northern Rockies, the Northwest and the Midwest are hav- 
ing a late winter. Best skiing to dale has been in Vermont, northern California and I'lah 


NEW ENGLAND: STOWE. VT.: Formal open- 
ing Dec. 18 will mark debut of new double 
chair on Spruce Peak. 4 1*0 on 15-21 HB with 
more expected. Skiing to date on T-bar trails 
has been good-excellent. 

MAO RIVEK OLK.V. VT.: 4 PO OH 10-20 HB. 

E )(>d so far. Full area operation commences 
ec. 18 with only moderate crowds expected. 
Christmas-New Year's reservations available. 
Bic HKOMI.EY, VT.: Unusual eariy-seasnn con- 
ditions meaning excellent skiing -continue 
here. Under 1 P() on 16-20 HB and sub-freezing 
temps. Lift-line waiting time only 5-9 minutes 
la.st Sunday despite crowd of 1.700. Regular 
daily operation begins Dec. 18. 

NORTH CONWAY. N.H.: More snow would be a 
big help. 3-8 frozen Clt. good on upper area 
but fuir-lo-no-skiing on lower. Daytime temps, 
around freezing or below. 

FRANCONIA. N.H.: Daily operation starts Dee. 
18. 3 1*0 on 4-27. good. Giantslalom and cross- 
country this weekend opens eastern eompeii- 
tive .schedule. 

JIMINY PEAK. MAS.S.: Rain settled 6 HB but a 
substantial snowfall is needed to open the area. 
Outlook wa-s for light .snow or light rain, 

NEW YORK: UKLLEAYIIE: Fair-good on lower 
but you have to piek your way over upper 
traib due to thin cover. 1 packed 1*0 on 1-6. 
There were 2.000 on hand last Sunday. Temps, 
ju.st below freezing. 

WiilTEFACE MT.: .Area has done fine early- 
wason busines-s with 2 PO on 6 HP. Fair-good 
on lower T-bar areas. Temps, in 20s and road.s 
are clear. 


PENNSYLVANIA: LIOONIER: 2-15 drifteil PO 
on 1-6, good. All tows operating, with crowds 
light so far. 

QUEBEC: LAC BRAVPORT: 5 PO with 13 total, 
good skiing, Lowering tem|>eraturos and light 
snowfalls anticipated. Big moment coming up 
is selection of Winter Carnival Queen. 

MONT TKKMBLANT: Only North Side chair lift 
operating and it's rough going down the Sissy 
Sehuss. Other traits (X. 2-3 N.S on 13-16. with 
temps, way down. 3 to 13 above. More .snow 
is badly needed. 

MIDWEST; BOYNE MT.: Area IS Still shut- 
tered. Stein Eriksen. Norway’s Olympic cham- 
pion here as an in.struetor, is among those hop- 
ing fur .snow. Official opening date is now 
Dee. 26. 

RIB MT.. wi.s.: Fair-good on slopes, with only 
one trait open. 6 unsettled PO on no base. 

TERRY PEAK, SO. DAK.: Banana-belt weath- 
er continues. S-pIus HB with BS and no 
snow anticipated. Opening may be delayed 
until Christmas weekend. 

ROCKY MTS.: ASPEN. COL.: New double chair 
lift dedicated last weekend, with conditions 
good to very good. 2 PO on 26-28 HB at top 
and midway. 2 PO on 14 HB at bottom. 
Temps. 25-2!l. 

fiKiiTHOt.D PASS, COL.: 4-12 PO 00 12 base. 
Moat trails packed, and good skiing every- 
where. Weekend crowds heavy. 


FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 

A digest of last-minute reports from 
fishermen and other unreliable sources 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 

FG- fishing good; FP=fishingfair; 
FP » fishing poor. OG = outlook 
good; OP»outlDok poor. 


COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

STEELHEAD TROUT: ORecon; All coa-stal 
streams high and liiscolored; FP and Ol* 
«u< now storm front moves in. 
itRlTl.sii columiua; Most streams slightly high 
but fiahable: a good run has worked into the 
upper reaches oi the Quinsam and fish are well 
up French Creek: the Puntledge is producing, 
and the Campbell has some fish; the Capilano 
(on mainland I is in fine shape and giving lim- 
its: no fish yet reported from the Vedder, but 
the South Thompson has a new run. Of! unless 
rain and storms continue. 

CALIFORNIA: Between rains most coastal rivers 


are producing steelhead on roe and spinners. 
South Fork of Eel below Benhow yielding many 
limits on bait and flatfish: Russian River ex- 
perts recommend orange wobblers and cherry 
bobbers for Mirabel Park area; Trinity River 
is spotty but some big fish were taken last week 
near Junction City. Fish are thick in lagoons off 
southern California creeks but more rain is 
needed to open san<lbara: meanwhile surf fish- 
ermen are picking up a few. 

SAILFISH: .MEXICO; FP at Acapulco as warm 
water and fish are far offshore (but a 300-pound 
silver marlin was brought in la-st weeki, 
FLORIbA: Sails are ai:undant from Fort Pierre 
to Miami Beach; most anglers are releasing 
nnntrophy fish: (Xl through December. 
BLACK BASS: MIK.SOURI: Lake Bull Shoals 
low but fish don't care; they're hungry: (Xi 
next two weeks. Lake Tancycomo is good bet 
for live bait or slow-trolled diving plug. 
TENNESSEE: Center Hill. Dale Hollow and 
Cherokee lakes are rewarding die-hards with 
ocea.sional whoppers; minnows outproducing 
plugs (hut sink them deep enough and you'll 
connect). 

LOUISIANA; Shreveport area in winter dol- 
drums. but Cross and Caddo lakes are luke- 
warm. 

CALIFORNIA; Try Clear Lake (in Lake County: 
for one of those 4-pounders: it's open all year. 
FLORIDA; Little Lake Lena in city of Auburn- 
dale produced six bass of over 10 pounds last 
week; one brace weighed 26 pounds. Other cen- 


JACKSON. WYO.: 12 NS but “our kind" of win- 
ter has not arrived. Lift still idle. 

ALTA. UTAH: Skiing continues excellent, and 
they mean excellent -8 PO on 32 HB. More 
snow expected. Upper Germania area is beat. 
Weekend crowds nave been good, waiting 
times around 10 minutes. However, lift lines 
may lengthen us schools let out this weekend. 

SUN VALLEY. IDAHO; Unusual snow shortage so 
fur with only 3 at valley flour, 14 on lop of 
Baldy. Official opening Dec. 18. 

WHITEFISH. MONT.: Tow.s not operating, weath- 
er not cooperating, Snow i.s at lea.al two 
weeks late, with only the diehards skiing on 
trails above 5.000 feet. 

BANFF, ai.hekta: Hard to find a native who 
can recall a milder December. Snow scarce and 
at least a foot is needed to permit sk'ing. 
Temps, have been 35-45. 15 degrees above nor- 
mal. and no relief is in sight. 

SANTA fe. NEW MEXICO: Will open Dec. 18 
if there is enough snow, So far only 8 PD and 
that's nut enough. 

FAR WEST: RENO. NEV.; Excellent skiing to 
dale with 4-5 jiaeked PO surfaces on plenty of 
ha.se. .All lifts running daily. Crowds have been 
light so far but a surge is expected for the holi- 
days. Car chains advisable. 

.'syfAW VALLEY, CALIF,: 12 PO on 6fl base adds 
up to excellent skiing. All 35 trails are open, 
with the best action on the upper third of the 
mountain. Temps. 2.5-35. Crowds have been 
small— around .500- and there is immediate 
.seating on the lifts. 

MT. BAI.HY. CALIF.: Nothing doing. 1-7 HP on 
upper, only patches lower with plenty of BS 
and rocks. Lifts are idle. Skiers from I.os .An- 
geles are driving 325 miles north to Mammoth 
Mt.. where there's 12 dry-packed PO on .36 
base. 

NORTHWEST: MT. HOOD, ORE.: Last week- 
end 2.0U0 skiers waited up to 45 minutes for 
lift at Timberline. The rea.son: 3 NS on 30, good. 
Temps, around 30. At Govt. Camp tows ('U 
traces of NS on 6 base. 12 more still needed. 

MT. RAKER. WASH.; Conditions improving at 
last. 10 dry obi snow on 36 HP with some 
BC. Skiing generally good, with best runs at 
Austin Pass. Temps, below freezing, with 
weather outlook promising. Chains are a must 
l>ecause last eight miles of road are covered 
with packed snow. 

OROURE MT., BRITIKH COLUMBIA: 11-13 N.S 
on 5 HB produced skiing for the first time this 
winter. Plateau area is best. Sky Line Run 
needs additional 20 inches. More .snow antiei- 
pale<i daily. Chair lifts running regularly but 
nowhere near capacity crowds as yet. 


tral Florida lakes fair to good, with Kissimmee 
River and headwater lakes your best bet in this 
section. In Tallahassee area. Lakes Jackson and 
Tabtuin are most productive. 

BONEFISH: BAHAMAS: <>(i from now to mid- 
.March as heavy honefish prowl shallows; live 
.shrimp bait available at Bimini, but fly and 
y>in fishermen will get fast action at Joulter 
(Tay.s and Abaco area. 

CHANNEL BASS: LOUISIANA: Rerls are run- 
ning in protected bays and b.-iyous from Dela- 
croix Island section we.stward (but check to 
make sure northwester ha.sn't blown them out). 
FLORIDA: Two anglers fishing just north of 
Clearwater-Tampa causeway look 26 reds from 
5 to 8 pounds on live shrimp la.st .Saturday 
(and II speckled trout to 3 pountls). A few 
bulls to 15 pound.s reported from mouths of St. 
Marks and Carrahelle rivers; best bait for bruis- 
ers is whole pinfish. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Jumpy baromolor has 
knocked drum off their feed; Ol* until weather 
liettors. 

CATFISH: FLORIDA; If you hanker for a heap- 
ing plate of fried channel cat. dunk a hookful 
of mullet guLs in the Ochlockonee River along 
around midnight tonight. 

TROUT: NEW MEXICO: 6..500 legal trout were 
poured into drainage eanal.s paralleling the Rio 
Grande River last week and left to fend for 
selves in chilly water; no closed sea.son in this 
valley. 
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YESTERDAY 



The great bridge match between Ely Culbertson and Sidney Lcnz was a fabu- 
lous show which helped the Culbertson system to victory In the bidding war 


I T doesn’t seem like yesterday— 
it seems like a good 23 years ago 
that we all ganged into the Hotel Chat- 
ham for the start of the most spec- 
tacular (and goofiest) card game ever 
played in the history of man. 

The Culbertson-Lenz contract bridge 
grapple began on Dec. 7, 1931 and 
press association executives agreed that 
no World Series, up to then, had ever 


by H. ALLEN SMITH 

attracted as much national attention. 

Weeks of fussing and fuming and 
name-calling preceded the actual start 
of the match. Contract bridge, from its 
quiet beginnings around 1926, had by 
1931 become a national rage. It seems 
likely that the Big Depression was 
partly responsible. People had no mon- 
ey to spend on other diversions and 
a deck of cards didn’t cost much, so 


practically everybody played contract. 

Into this situation stepped a lean, 
suave, quick-witted superirritant 
named Ely Culbertson. He was then 
40 years old, son of a Russian mother 
and an American father and possessed 
of a manner which some people thought 
charming but which led others to cast 
their eyes about in search of blunt in- 
struments. His life in America, up to 

continued on next page 
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CULBERTSON’S COUP conlhtutd 

this time, had been that of an obscure 
professional card player who haunted 
the bridge clubs in New York City, 
sometimes prospering, someti mes broke 
and in debt. He was certainly one of 
the ablest card tacticians in the coun- 
try and his handsome wife, Josephine, 
was considered to be the best player 
of her sex. 

By 1930 the contract fad was ap- 
proaching the proportions of a plague, 
and growing week by week. Culbertson 
saw the potential, realizing that if he 
played his cards right he might very 
well reap both fame and fortune out of 
the new national obsession. He was not 
then known as a bridge authority but 
there were plenty of recognized experts 
around issuing a confusion of “sys- 
tems” for playing contract. Culbertson 
took his time. He spent hours and days 
and weeks alone with a deck of cards, 
working out his own bidding system, 
and when he was satisfied with it, 
scraped together enough money to 
start a magazine called The Bridge 
World. 

^ SAD LOT OF BLOKES 

In the .spring of 1930 a British bridge 
expert published a statement to the 
effect that American bridge players 
were a sad lot of blokes. Culbertson 
promptly issued a sassy challenge. He 
would bring a team of four to London 
and play 300 duplicate boards against 
a British team. The challenge was ac- 
cepted and now Culbertson had to 
raise money to get himself and his team 
to England. Through his magazine 
he began taking orders for his first book 
on bridge, not a line of which had been 
written. He got the money, dictated the 
text of his book right up to the hour of 
.sailing, and then took off with Mrs. 
Culbertson and two young men who 
could play the Culbertson system — 
Theodore Lightner and Waldemar von 
Zedtwitz. The arrival of these brash, 
unknown Americans created a big stir 
not only in England but on the Con- 
tinent. The English bridge writers 
treated them with great condescension 
and laughed at them in print. Follow- 
ing which the Culbertson team pro- 
ceeded to clobber the English, winning 
the match by nearly 5.000 points. 

Ely and Jo Culbertson came home 
famous. Culbertson’s Blue Book had 
been published during the play of 
the match in London and now was sell- 
ing furiously all over the U.S. The 
name Culbertson was fast becoming 
almost a synonym for contract bridge 
and, of course, this didn’t set well in 
certain quarters. As the Culbertson 
system grew and pro.spered, the book 


sales and prestige of the old established 
masters, such as Milton Work, White- 
head and Lenz, declined. 

Culbertson began to needle these 
older men. He wrote about them and 
he talked about them on the radio. He 
charged that they were trying to ruin 
his reputation through a whispering 
campaign, calling him a dissolute gigo- 
lo and a “suspicious Russian.” Even- 
tually he drove them to the wall, and 
they turned to fight. 

A dozen of the old masters joined 
forces in an organization called Bridge 
Headquarters. Their stated purpose 
was to “standardize” the game, and 
they sponsored a method of play which 
they called the Official System. They 
went through the motions of inviting 
Culbertson into the group but he sim- 
ply threw back his head and cackled at 


ABOUT THE AUTHOIl 

K. Allen Smith ha.s de- 
lighted millions with 
such sprightly books 
as Rhubarb and Low 
Man on a Tolrm Pole. 

The Culbertson-Lenz 
match was an event 
among many which he 
covered as a feature 
writer for the United Pre.s.s. He revives it 
here becau.se it abounded in the humorous 
subtleties which Smith appreciates so well. 


them. It was one against 12, but Cul- 
bertson always loved long odds. He 
picked out Sidney S. Lenz as the best 
card player in the group and challenged 
Lenz to a match of 150 rubbers, Lenz 
to choo.se his own partner. Culbertson 
would bet $5,000 against $1,000 that 
he and his wife, playing the Culbertson 
system, would beat Lenz and his part- 
ner, hewing to the Official System. 

Sidney Lenz ignored the challenge 
but Culbertson kept hammering at 
him, heckling him in the pres.s and on 
the air. Culbertson's incredible cocki- 
ness was paying off— his book sales 
continued to mount and thousands of 
bridge teachers were signing up under 
his banner. The old guard had to put 
up or shut up, and finally Lenz accept- 
ed the challenge. 

Between the time when the rules 
were agreed upon and the maieli got 
under way. the nation’s press discov- 
ered that it had something special on 
its hands. In the week prior to Dec. 7, 
24 special cables were laid into the Cul- 
bertson apartment in the Hotel Chat- 
ham, where the first half of the contest 
was to be staged. A large press room, 
complete with rows of typewriters and 
telegraph keys, was established down 
the hall from the Culbertson drawing 



room to make reporters comfortable. 

Sidney Lenz was then 58, an ama- 
teur magician, a Ping-Pong champion, 
a superb bridge player and a wealthy 
man. He chose as his partner Oswald 
Jacoby, a handsome young fellow with 
dark hair and the build of a fullback, 
member of the championship bridge 
team called The Four Horsemen. 

On the night the match started there 
was classic confusion in the various 
rooms and corridors of the hotel. The 
place swarmed with reporters and cam- 
eramen and society people and celebri- 
ties. Chosen to referee the contest was 
Lieutenant Alfred M. Gruenther, a 32- 
year-old chemistry instructor at West 
Point. Everyone was most polite and 
after two rubbers, Lenz and Jacoby 
were 1,715 points ahead. 

The card table was at one end of the 
Culbertson drawing room. Across the 
center of the room stood high folding 
screens and there were six cracks, each 
about an inch wide, through which the 
reporters and favored guests could 
watch the contest. There was a chair 
at each crack and the rule said that no 
reporter or guest could look through a 
crack more than 15 minutes at a time, 
and it was required that everyone walk 
on tiptoe. Signs ordering “Complete 
Silence!” hung throughout the apart- 
ment and on the door where the two 
Culbertson children were abed was a 
sign saying, “Quiet! Little Children 
Asleep and Dreaming.” 

“WHO'S PICKIN’ UP THE TAB?'' 

A ghostly, unending procession of 
reporters, columnists and special guests 
moved in and out of the room. Each 
New York newspaper as-signed at least 
one reporter to stay with the match to 
the end. Tlie Associated Press had 
two men present every evening and the 
United Press and International News 
Service had one each. Special writ- 
ers such as Ring Lardner. Ileywood 
Broun, Damon Runyon, Robert Bench- 
ley, Westbrook Pegler, Grantland Rice, 
Henry McLemore, Eddie Neil and Lu- 
cius Beebe dropped in from time to 
time. Pegler spent one evening rang- 
ing through the halls asking the same 
question: “Who’s pickin' up the lab?” 
Runyon insisted on challenging all 
the bridge experts to meet a team of 
Broadway characters in a back room 
at Lindy’s. McLemore came to fulfill 
a lifetime ambition to become “a crack 
reporter.” 

Those of us who were present every 
night for five weeks might well have 
become bored with the proceedings if 
it hadn’t been for Culbertson. He need- 
ed no press agent. In devising methods 
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of irritating and enraging his oppo- 
nents, he anticipated the "Gamesman- 
ship” ploys which later appeared in 
books by Stephen Potter. He was con- 
sistently late getting to the card table 
and this infuriated Sidney Ia'iiz, a man 
of little patience. Culbertson went into 
long perifxls of meditation before bid- 
ding <»r before playing a card, and l.,en7. 
soon grew bitter about the entire pro- 
ceedings. Culbertson would sometimes 
have a juicy steak .served on a corner 
of the table, eating as he played, and 
J^enz woulii complain: "My (oid, Kly, 
you’re getting grease all over the cards! 
Why don’t you eat at the proper time, 
like the rest of us?” To which Kly 
would reply; "My vast public won’t 
let me. Sidney.” 

Ai the end of the 27th rubber Lenz 
was ahead by more than 7,000 points 
but on l>ec. K) (’ulhertson took the 
lead for the first time. He never relin- 
(luished it after that and each evening 
a.s he arrived 'laic at the table he’d 
smile sweetly at Lonz and in his rich 
Russian accent he’d say, ell, Sidney, 
have you changed your system yet?” 

Before long Lenz was accusing the 
('ulbertsons of failure '.o adhere to the 
('ulburi.son system. There were many 
lielaying arguments on this point and 
Lieutenant Gruenther. a much har- 
assed young man. settled them as be-st 
he could. The lieutenant had to travel 
each afternoon from West Point to 
New York, supervise the evening’s 
play, start back around one o'clock 
and be ready for an 8 a.m. class. Mrs. 
Gruenther did most of the ilriving 
while her hu.sband snoozed in the back 
seat. 

Public intere.st in the contest reached 
such a pitch that one evening Jack 
{'urley. the wre.stling impresario, ar- 
rived at the Chatham demanding the 
right to switch the play to Madi.son 


Square Garden. He proposed that the 
[)layers should occupy a glass cage and 
the audience follow the play on huge 
electrical scoreboards. He insi.sted that 
a fortune could be made from such an 
arrangement. fortune for you,” said 
Culbertson, “but I’m interested only 
in making a fortune for myself.” 

The public got immense .satisfaction 
out of the knowledge that these great 
stars of the game were frequently 
guilty of boneheail plays. On Dec. 28 
Jacoby (juit, after a loud dispute with 
Lenz. Late in that evening’s session 
I..enz suddenly turned on Jacol)y. 

"Why do you make such rotten 
bids?” he demaixled. 

Jacoby stared at him and didn’t 
answer. Culbertson smiled and said, 
“Shall we play another rubber?” 

“Not with me. you don’t!” snapped 
Jacoby, rising to his feet. 

Referee Gruenther intervened, say- 
ing that the rules required another 
rubber. Jacoby sat down again, then 
turned to Lenz anil said: ‘‘Sidney’, in a 
hand in the second rubber tonight you 
made an absolutely .stupid defensive 
play, and then you criticized mr. Pm 
resigning right now as your partner.” 

A NEW PARTNER 

Lenz looked at him a moment in dis- 
belief. “Well. well, sir; well, sir.” he 
stammered, “all right, sir.” 

The next evening l..enz had a new 
partner, a rotund former Navy oHicer, 
Commander Winfield Liggett Jr. Com- 
mander Liggett agreed to play a.s his 
old friend’s partner but told the press 
that the contest was proving nothing 
at all about the relative merits of the 
bidding systems. 

On the evening of Dec. JO came a 
new .sensation. Several of us were sil- 
ting around the press room li-stening to 
Sir Derrick Wernher, a IJrilish-Ameri- 



can bridge star, analyze the play. Into 
the room walked Culbertson. Sir Der- 
rick spoke to him, asking him why 
he had not responded to a challenge 
he had issued the previou.s summer. 
Culbertson .said he hadn't heard of 
any such challenge. Said Sir Derrick: 
"You liar. You’re a slal)-sided piece 
of beefsteak.” 

Sir Derrick wa.s standing in a corner, 
a man of huge physical proportions. 
Culbertson strode up to him, fists 
clenched, glared up into his face and 
said ; 

•‘Why, you .500-pound piece of Kng- 
lish beefsteak, you, I consider you a 
cheap shark and not worth playing 
against. I wouldn’t dirty my hands at 
the same table with you.” 

Sir Derrick responded in kind. Cul- 
bertson shrilled that he’d bet $5,000 
to $2,000 that he could pick a team 
from among the reporters present that 
woulil beat any team selected by Sir 
Derrick. "On second thought,” Cul- 
l)ertson snarled, "ril bet $500 you 
haven’t got $2,000 to bet.” Sir Der- 
rick then called Culbertson a liar and 
Kly advanced on him again, just as Jo 
Culbertson eame into the room and 
grabbed him. She dragged him away 
to the ])layiiig room but Culbertson 
refused to start the evening's contest 
until Sir Derrick hail left the hotel. .As 
the Knglishman was leaving. Mrs. Cul- 
bertson yelled after him. "What a cow- 
ard you are, Derrick!” 

WHEN THE LAST CARO DROPPED 

Tlie second half of the match was 
[>layed at the Waldorf-Astoria in quar- 
ters provided by Lenz. U all came to 
an end on the night of Jan. 8, with the 
('ulbertsons viclor.s by 8,980 jjointa. 
After the last card liad dropped, I>enz 
stood up ‘and shook hands with Mrs. 
Culbertson. Culliertson walked over to 
join in the felicitations but Lenz turned 
his back on him. Lieutenant Gruenther 
went back to West Point to pursue 
a career that would eventuate in his 
becoming Supreme Allied Commander 
in Kurope. 

Contract bridge, of course, is not 
what it was in tho.se frenzied dny.s, but 
it remains one of the most popular of 
our indoor sport.s, and Culbertson still 
rates as one of the top authorities. 
Lenz is now 81 and ('ulbertson attend- 
ed his 80th birthday party and the two 
men shook hands. Culbertson, who has 
been divorced twice in the intervening 
years, is today giving much of bis at- 
tention to a system whereby he hopes 
to bring permanent peace to the world. 
So far a.s I know, he doesn’t intend to 
head up the project himself, end 
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ATCH W I T 


A T c H W I T is the only duet crossword in the 
world. To solv'e it, couples may sit opposite each other at 
a card table or well-balanced lapboard. At the signal, both 
contestants start solving. The definitions are daffy — watch 
out for puns, anagrams and persiflage; let your mind 


wander. Some of the words link the two puzzles together, 
permitting one player to do the other in the eye. Save 
these till last. If both players get stuck, the puzzles may 
be reversed and the solving resumed. First one finished 
wins. It's designed for two but one can play it alone. 
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Ii9. Thi( hwa lot of eH>ui>*Hncl-i;o. 
71. It's pasy. 

73. He's always inirrcslpd in 
(lirun-s. 

74. All ihp way from A to Z. 

75. This marks dp s|>ol. 

76. .McmlxT (if (hp first crew. 

77. Lillie hrothers, 

7fi. The rah-rah boys. 

KO, Put nut all over again, 

K4. One to one. 

85, They do lots of leg work. 

88, I'roiior diet for a sourpuss. 

92. Where to find an old maaler. 

94. Good grounds for rhuliarli rul- 
tivaiion. 

95. What luwi-ar when fc<(4inK blue. 

97. This is rut in at (he waist. 

98. Goddess of strife. 

99. A lot of voiec. 

100. The best kind of typo. 

101. The boat kind of review, 

102. These come in relays. 

103. It's on the coast. 

DOWN 

1. Small school. 

2. The way to be in style. 

3. Gershwin and others. 

4. Legal adviser to the father of 
the bride. 

6. You can tell this is upstairs. 

6. A kind of shoe. 

7. Very taking things. 

8. Happy's first naiie. 

9. People in a plane. 

10. When he's around, you're apt 
to be stuck up. 

11. This is where you blow in. 

12. A kind of dough. 

13. They're hot and have spots. 
21. Libert’s first name. 

2.3. This follows great or small. 

25. Wise kind of a city. 

27. Men of the bar. 

28. Say "me loo." 


29. Olympian who is nut Buenos. 

■30. Grundy 

.31. She only gets half pay. 

33. .Something for a drugaloro 

cowboy. 

34. Gels one's dander up. 

35. Noisemukers. 

38. I'ses the louch system. 

41. Gan you tie this? 

43. .Man with a g(K>d oar. 

44. Third (lerson on the telephone. 
47. Man one way, fish another. 

49. What Tibet is to the yak. 

,50. We'll five it to you straight. 
51, Lillie cigars. 

.52. A kind of ears. 

53. He always eats in the garden. 

54. Very sour indtred, 

58. "There wasn't a dry eye in the 
house," for example. 

59. Star of the evening. 

62. Girl who is somewhat naive. 

63. The fat the fire. 

65. These will keep you in ttilehos. 

67. A flower, usually sweeL 

68. .Mo's first name. 

70. Horrofs! 

72. No word from Mosrow. 

75. It's spruce hut not |iine. 

76. These pmiile are not very 
wide-awake. 

77. A s|H-eies of understatement. 

79. The girl who goes wilh Abner. 

80. Street seen in Paris. 

81. To jump over <what the 
French do to French frys). 

82. Girl who ends up in L.A. 

83. Word for .Mary's garden. 

86. Tom. but not Dick or Harry. 

87. I’lenCy of room here. 

89. A kind of turpitude. 

90. I love her. 

91. Snooped. 

93. Degrees of engineers. 

96. This always has lots of drag. 
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SOLUTION WILL APPEAR IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


ACROSS 

1. It’s as g(H>d as .5,280 feet. 

6. A big choke. 

10. You should gel a raise out of 
him. 

14. Painter with lots of color. 

15. Write four letters in college. 

16. Man who comes Iteforc T. 

17. Where Hersey rang the bell. 

18. It's just average. 

19. 44 Down is one, hut not 44 
Across, 

20- Play streelcar. 

2'i. Folks who have no saving 

24. They often api>ear in courts. 

26. I..aura’a ncckw(‘ar. 

27. They go walking on May's 
leash. 

32. The original heir lift. 

36. Gumbo. 

37. Takes what isn’t coming to 


39. Six of one and half a dozen of 
the other. 

40. Never wave at her. 

43. .Muloriat's monogram. 

44. Adjective for warm weather, 
soap. etc. 

45. Don't give up the ship without 
this. 

46. Ace’s first name. 

48, A kind of scholar. 

50. A lot for the farmer, 

51. These can give you a lift. 

52. Where Pearl's mother lives, 
somewhat alone. 

56. World’s largest sand pile. 

56. Speak up in first grade. 

57. Kind of hoard. 

60. This is Iretter than seeing red. 

61. Wilh which a pilot gets his 

64. Boa's relatives. 

66, Book made by artist with ease. 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


OLYMPIC TRAINING 

Sirs: 

The article by Mr. Canham, track coach 
at the University of Michigan, entitled, 
Russia Will the 1956 Olympics (SI, Oct. 
25) was true in every detail and shocking 
in its conclu.sions. Something revolutionary 
in the training of our track and field ath- 
letes would have to be organized in order 
for us to be a contending nation in the next 
Olympic Game.s, to be held in Melbourne, 
Australia in 1956. 

I have created a plan which I believe 
will go far toward accompILshing a basis 
for preventing the complete humiliation of 
our track and field forces in Melbourne. 

Beginning in June 1955, and going 
through to approximately September 1st, 
with the help of the fine people of Utah, 
some 125 training track and field men will 
be invited to Salt Lake City, together 
with approximately 20 nationally known 
coaches, for the express purpose of spend- 
ing some 90 days toward improving the 
times and/or dUtances of each individual 
athlete. 

It will be purely voluntary on the part 
of each boy. He may come if invited, pro- 
viding he is within the standard set by the 
Salt Lake City track and field forum for 
his particular event. By engaging in daily 
workouts with men of equal ability, it is 
impossible to believe that at least a few in 
each event covering the entire Olympic cal- 
endar will not improve sufficiently to the 
point where they may be counted upon to 
not only successfully make the Olympic 
Team, but win points at Melbourne. 

The city of Salt Lake, as well as the gov- 
ernor of the state, are completely enthusi- 
a.stic about this forum. The mayor of the 
city, the president of the University, the 
publishers of the two local newspapers, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the board of 
directors of the Quarterback Club are all 
enthusiastic about carrying the forum to 
completion. 

In order that the entire idea would not 
meet with any resistance from either the 
National AAU or the Olympic Track and 
Field Committee, I personally attended 
their combined convention at Miami 
Beach, Fla. on November 24-26. 

The report made by Dr. Lloyd W. Olds, 
Chairman of the National AAU Men’s 
Track and Field Committee, is herewith 
quoted; “Mr. William Cox of the Salt Lake 
City track and field forum, gave a talk on 
a plan for the Salt Lake City clinic, to be 
financed by the city of Salt Lake, in the 
state of Utah, Mr. D. K. Penny moved and 
it was seconded by Mr. Stenke, that the 
Salt Lake City track and field forum prop- 
osition be approved in principle, provided 
that there be no conflict of dates and that 
it be conducted without violation of the 
amateur code and the clinic officials shall 
consult with an AAU Committee of three 
members to be appointed by the Chairman 
of the AAU Track and Field Committee. 

“The above action was contained in Dr. 
Olds' report made to the Board of Gover- 
nors of the National AAU on November 28, 
1954, which report was approved.” 

I was agreeably surprised at the interest 


shown by at least 50 individuals while at 
the convention. The armed services, the 
women’s track and field group, all inquired 
for permission to send their athletes to 
Salt Lake City during the period mentioned 
above. 

The program itself will be repeated in 
1956. The final date will be extended to 
October 1st in order to keep the athletes in 
top condition as long as possible. 

Nothing like this has ever been attempt- 
ed in America. The jurisdiction over the 
training of our athlete.s is not contained 
within any one isolated body. The courage 
and foresight of the people of Salt Lake 
will give America something to be proud of. 

Of course this does not contain the mul- 
titudinous details which such an ambitious 
undertaking implies. These details will, of 
course, be brought out as the forum de- 
velops. 

Thanks very much for a very readable 
article from Mr. Canham, and I hope that 
my plan will be fully acceptable to track 
coaches everywhere who can, in their own 
way, make the Salt I.Ake City forum suc- 
cessful. 

William D. Cox 

Salt Lake City 

• SI is glad to present Mr. Cox’s plan 
for preparing some of our track and 
field men for the big tests to come and 
would be as interested as Mr. Cox to 
hear the opinions of our readers.— ED. 

NOW I’LL MAKE IT 

Sirs: 

When I opened SI (Dec. 6) and -saw the 
beautiful two-page photograph by Ray 
Atkeson of the ski jumper, it did my old 
Vermont heart good. I realized once again 
all the wonderful sensations one undergoes 
as one glide.s down a snow-capped moun- 
tain on skis. My interest in skiing has al- 
ways been keen, which is due in part to the 
fact that I live in the small village of Jef- 
fersonville, Vt.. which is nestled at the foot 
of Mount Mansfield on the Smugglers 
Notch .side. . . . My skiing this winter 
will be limited. However, if SI continue.s 
to put out these fine articles I believe I 
will be able to make it through the win- 
ter, A great job, keep it up. This is.sue was 
an excellent one, as all of them have been. 

William B. Skiff 

Springfield, Mass. 

MULTOPOR HIGH POINT 

Sirs: 

Being a skier of sorts, I was very happy 
to see your article on skiing in the U.S. in 
the Dec. 6 issue. The high point of the 
whole article was the .superb picture of the 
jumper on MuUopor Mountain. I heartily 
congratulate Ray Atkeson for one of the 
best ski pictures I have ever seen. I have 
been a subscriber to your magazine since 
just after the first issue, and I have found 
every one packed with intere.sting articles 
and terrific pictures. 

James C. Fannin Jr. 

Hanover, N.H. 


HUB TO HUB 

Sirs: 

As a Fanamericana enrrera aficionado, 
I want to congratulate Sl’-s Bentley and 
Fhinizy on their gripping report of this 
year’s race. 

A real thriller to all sports car fans was 
the Hermann-Juhan Porsche duel. Leaving 
Chihuahua on the last day's 222,5-mile 


t 

•— V-r- — 

A OIFFCRENCC OF .OS MPH 

run to Juarez, Hermann was 18 seconds 
behind Juhan. The Teuton not only over- 
came this handicap, but piled up 24 sec- 
onds more over his Guatemalan rival. 

However, rather than a “sweep across 
the ffini.shf line not a length apart,” from 
my vantage point Hermann and Juhan ap- 
peared to be barreling across in a hub to 
hub photo finish (see ridl. 

Adam Ooms 

Los Angeles 

MAURICE 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to your gifted sports- 
writer, Mr. Herbert Warren Wind, for a 
most welcome article on the world’s great- 
est hockey player, Maurice Richard of 
the Montreal Canadien-s. Many very fine 
columns have been written on our national 
hero, but Mr. Wind’s tops them all with 
miles to spare. 

Jean Barrette 

Montreal, Canada 

• Jean Barrette, sports columnist for 
La Patrie du Dimanclie, has spent a 
decade compiling Richard’s statistics. 
-ED. 

THE FEINT AND THE BULLET 

Sirs: 

Herbert Warren Wind’s article on Mau- 
rice Richard (Fire on the Ice, Dec. 6l is 
the finest piece of writing on ice hockey 
to grace the pages of any publication in 
many a year. It is a richly deserved tribute 
to a great athlete, and Evan Beskin’s shot 
of Ken Mosdeir.s attempt to score on Terry 
Sawchuck is tops. 

What are Richard’s plans regarding re- 
tirement? He is sure to be a champion in 
whatever he doe.s, but if he decides to forego 
coaching in favor of a business career it will 
be a great loss to the youth of all North 
America. He stands head and shoulders 
above any other forward.s in the pa.st ten 
years and would never have to “teach” 
hockey. Any youngster could not fail to 
learn more from watching just once that 
long striding charge, the incredible burst 
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of speed rocketing: by the defense, the feint 
an<l the bullet shot so fast you half ex- 
pect to hear the crack of a shock wave as 
with a jet plane, than two hours of de- 
tailed instruction from any other man 
could teach him. 

Maurice Richard i.s as much a part of 
hockey as the puck: it would be trajjic for 
him to fail to remain in it in some way 
when the stride’s a half .step slower and the 
.shot no longer sizzles through the air as 
of old. 

Richard Taft 
Hastings-on-Hudson. N'.Y. 

• Richard has no plans ot her than play- 
ing as long as he possibly can. — KD. 

AID AND BOON 

Sirs: 

I attended the Navy-Army game in I’hil- 
adelphia la.st weekentl and I wish to take 
this opportunity to expres.s my congratu- 
lations on a job "well done.” I refer to 
your very fine scouting report that was 
passed out at the .stadium. Said report cer- 
tainly was an invaluable aid to a better 
understanding of the game’s finer points. 

Also, I enjoy your excellent magazine, 
which is surely a boon to every sports en- 
thusiast. 

Jakk 1‘bi’FER.s 

Belleville, K.J. 

YOU OWE YOUR READERS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your first attempt 
at presenting women’s field hockey to your 
growing list of readers! You have accurately 
caught an<l reported the fine spirit of this 
very popular game. 

My only disappointment in the oiher- 
wi.se fine article was the outdated picture 



MISS TOWNSEND TODAY 


of Anne Townsend. She is a fine-looking, 
modern sportswoman of the highest qual- 
ity. 1 think you owe your readers a recent 
and true picture of her as she is now, 

GrETCHKN SCHUYl-EK 
Former U.S. Team player 
Cambridge. .Mass. 

THE GREAT GAME 

Sirs; 

I hatl every intention of writing you the 
day that I received the is.sue with your 
story on soccer, but things piled up and I 
just diiln’t get to it. I have received many 
letters as a result of SI. ... I was tickled 
with this respon.se. The letters came from 


as far north as Middlebury College, as far 
south as the University of Florida, where 
Coach Alan Moore wrote to say, “this ar- 
ticle has pushed the great game ahead at 
least 15 years”; as far west as Carlinville, 
III.; and here in the east, from schools like 
State Teachers College in Newark, N.J., 
Assoc. Prof. Willard Zweindingcr wrote, 
“Just read soccer article in SI and feel that 
you have what the doctor ordered as far as 
our needs are concerned— the game will 
ilefinitely fit our needs for the fall. Please 
.send films. . . 

So, you see, perhaps getting your feet 
wet up at “The Point” was worthwhile. 

Thought your soccer story was great — 
thanks so much. 

Gle.vn F. H. Warner 

Annapolis, Md. 

• Glenn Warner. a.ssooiate professor of 
physical education at Annapolis, has 
coached Navy soccer for eight years, 
received the Coaches A.ssociation’s 
highest award in 1954. — El). 

BANG! THERE WENT SIXPENCE 

Sirs: 

... I came to this country six years ago 
from Scotland, where I played amateur 
soccer, and was an cnthu.siastic .supporter 
of one of the pro teams. In six years I have 
made a lot of adjustments, but the one 
thing I still mis.s is soccer. 

Every time I think of soccer, I think of 
one day in particular. It was a Saturday in 
.April, 1945 when Scotland met l^ngland 
for the United Kingdom championship at 
Hampden Park, Glasgow. I was home on 
leave from the British Navy, and naturally 
wanted to go to the game, but ticket.^ were 
as scarce as hen’s teeth. 

. , . On the Saturday I was resigned to 
sitting home listening to the game on the 
radio, but my father had other itieas. At 
that time he was a “Glesca bobby" 'Gla.s- 
gow policeman . He had been urging me to 
go to Hampilen Park and talk to some of 
the policemen at the gates, ilt is quite a 
common thing for people who can't use 
their tickets to give them to a policeman 
to be given in turn to servicemen who 
show up without a ticket.' This, I thought, 
was a rather risky thing. If I couldn't get 
a ticket, I would miss half of the game on 
the radio before I got home, but on my 
arrival at Hampden, I started looking for 
the nearest bobby. I drew a blank on the 
first one, but was referred to an inspector 
at a dilTerent gate. I continued to elbow 
my way through the crowd. As I ap- 
proached the inspector, two soldier.s were 
just leaving him — with profuse thanks. 
My elbows worked a little faster until I 
reached that wonderful man. “Any more 
tickets?” I asked hopefully. “You're lucky, 
Jack. Hero's my last one,” he replied, hand- 
ing me a ticket for the terrace. I guess it 
took me about a minute to gather my wits. 

1 don’t even remember thanking the man. 

Inside Hampden Park was an as.sembly 
of 132,000 people— and me. The bobbies 
were trying to keep the aisles clear, and 
that was no mean feat. You see, when you 
go to a soccer game anywhere in Britain 
you stand to watch it. This brings me to 
an interesting little sidelight on the British 
soccer park. You .sit in the "Stands." You 
stand in the “Terracing” and the "Enclo- 
sure” is out in the open. 

As I passed one of these aisles a strong 


arm clad in blue grabbed me and pushed 
me down the aisle to another bobby who 
in turn pushed me into the crowd. Well, 
there I was, and I could see the field where 
the pregame activities were taking plai-e. 
Before I could take further .stock of my 
surroundings, a face with a loud tartan 
tammie on top asked me, “Who are you 
for, Jack?” "Scotland !” I replied, and with- 
out further ado I was treated to a little 
refreshment. 

The game started, and what a game it 
wa.s. One which I will never forget. The 
Scots were the underdogs, but each man 
played the game of his life. It was the first 
international game in which two brothers 
played. “Tiger” Shaw at right fullback, 
brother Davie at left fullback for Scotland. 

Many time.s during the game, the long 
fingers of the English giant goalie Frank 
Swift were the only things that kept a Scot 
forward from scoring, and many times the 
entire city of Glasgow and surrounding dis- 
tricts resounded to the famous "Hampden 
Roar” — without the benefit of cheerlead- 
ers. It was a ding-dong, scoreless battle un- 
til two minutes from the end. Scotland was 
awarded a free kick just inside their own 
half of the field. Jackie Husband's long 
looping kick droppeil the ball at the feet of 
left-winger Billy Liddel who in turii crossed 
it over the goal mouth. Up rose Swift, but 
the ball sailed over his outstretched han<ls 
onto the head of right-winger Willie Wad- 
dell. Willie nodded it down and center for- 
ward “Wee” Jimmy Delaney flew through 
the air, right foot outstretched, and the 
ball sailed into the net. Scotland, 1 ; Eng- 
laml, 0— and that's how it ended. What a 
game. What a <lay. No one heard the final 
whistle, not even the players. Finally the 
referee had to pick up the ball and run off 
the field with it. 

Even after the game, my luck still held 
good. While scrambling to get out of Hamp- 
den I was literally pushed into another 
sailor, a schooldays' budiiy whom I hadn't 
seen for years. He had been at the game 
with his father, so we all went home to- 
gether, and to top olT the day, my buddy’s 
father paid the bus fare. 

Before you get the wTong impression, let 
me hasten to tell you that I did spend 
something at the game— .sixpence for a 
program. 

Frank Crawford 

Royal Oak. Mich. 

DAINTY DAVIS 

Sirs: 

Perhaps Budd Schulberg could write an 
article on the referees. . . . The Norkus- 
La Siarza fight seemed a "dull draw” to us, 
but Mr. Davis, the referee, was marvelous. 
We loved his dainty gesture of wiping his 
hands off on his shirt after parting the 
sweaty fighters; his fancy footwork was far 
better than the flatfoots; and his chatter 
sounded like the Cleveland infield. Referees 
must be very interesting people. May we 
learn more about them? 

Thanks for many hours of pleasure with 
SI. 

Bakuaka C. Sqt'iRE 
Longmeadow, .Mas.s, 

so MUCH GAME 

Sirs: 

.As a hunter, 1 greatly enjoyed your pic- 
ture story of Si’s African safari. I myself re- 
cently returned from a hunting and movie- 
continned on next page 
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making trip to India. You have never seen 
so murh game of at) sorts— big, small; duck, 
partridge, deer— it issometime-s hard to be- 
lieve one's own eyes {see cm/). 

India is a grand country, a great and 



BEAN AND TEMT MATES 


generou.s people and a civilization far ahead 
of ours in many way.s. Ten thou.sand years 
old and still unchanged. 

WlI.I.IAM K. Dkan 

Coha.s.set, Ma.ss. 

DON'T LABEL GRANDFATHER 

Sirs: 

I should like to comment on the fact 
that, in SI. Nov. 8, you label my grand- 
father as a boat thief being guarded by 
Theodore Roosevelt. The man sitting on 
the ground at the right and facing the cam- 
era is my grandfather, Wilmot Sewell 
Dow, and the man standing at the left is 


my great-great-unde, William Sewell. I 
assure you that neither of these men were 
boat thieves, and I .submit the following 
in explanation. 

The subject picture wa.s taken after the 
real thieve.s, F’innegan and Company, had 
been turned over to the authorities. For 
the sake of getting a picture of the experi- 
ence, Grandfather Dow and Uncle William 
po.sed as the boat thieves while Roo.sevelt 
guarded them with a rifle. I cannot identify 
the third man in the center, but I believe 
that it is of another ranch hand employed 
at Teddy’s Elkhorn Ranch. 

I also have a print of this picture. In 
fact, I have the buck.skin suit that Wilmot 
Dow was wearing in the photograph, to- 
gether with other mementos handed down 
to me which came from the Elkhorn Ranch. 
1 am especially proud to have a birthcard 
written and signed in T.R.'s own handwrit- 
ing mailed to me in 1912. 

Both Sewell and Dow came from Island 
Kails, Me. and went with Roosevelt to 
establLsh the ranch in the Bad Lands of 
N.D. My father, Wilmot E. Dow, who is 
now living in Waldoboro, Me., was born at 
Elkhorn Ranch in 1886. The Indians came 
from miles around to see the first white 
baby born in that area. A son, Fred, was 
also born the same week to the Sewells. He 
is now living at Island F’alls, Me. ... A 
few years ago my father registered for So- 
cial Security and listed his birthplace as 
Bad Lands, N.D. He had some difficulty 


becau.se (he agency insisted on naming the 
town where he was born. The fact is that 
the nearest town to Elkhorn Ranch was 
Medora, 30 miles away. It wa.s finally ac- 
cepted. 

Now. Mr. Editor, I want to say that I 
do not re.sent being tagged as a de.scendant 
of a boat thief. . . . 

However, it is a little ironical to me, es- 
pecially when I read . . . Roo.sevelt’s trib- 



ute to my grandfather at the time of his 
death: ‘T think of Wilmot all of the time; 
I can .see him riding a bucker, or paddling 
a canoe, or shooting an antelope, or doing 
the washing for his wife, or playing with 
the children. If ever there wa.s a fine, noble 
fellow, he was one.” 

Wilmot S. Dow 
Slate Senator 

Waldoboro, Me. 


YOU SHOULD KNOW: if you are going to take up girl watching 


Sirs; 

I .see by your November 29th i&sue that 
my hobby (girl watching) has now been 
officially recognized a.s a sport. 

To help you and your readers to gel 
more pleasure out of thLs wonderful pas- 


time. I am enclosing a copy of my Girl 
Watcher's Guide (Harper, $1,001, the only 
authoritati%-e handbook on the subject ever 
published. 

Don Sauers 

Tuckahoe, N.Y. 


• See outs for elementary rules and a 
few species to be found in this fasci- 
nating sport. For a field report on the 
startling new variety, the Compressed 
Poolpet, see p. 15.— ED. 




Blue-jeaned 

Uanchwrecker 


Quarterback-col- 
lecting Sweatersweet 


Girl watching 
Ls not strenuou.« 


Remember; never 
move your hea<l 


Brown-backed 
Beach bomb 



Nudge only at un- 
expected appearance 



Girl watcher’s plea.sure 
is warm, quiet, internal 



Girl watching 
makes young 
men feel older 




A -s k i n g 
telephone 
number is 
like bird 
watcher 
who steals 
ORgs 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



IVe must be there . , .To Win! 


• ••and won! 


The names of America’s Olympic greats arc easily 
remembered. Because the men and women we have 
sent to past Olympic Games have always given us some- 
tiling to remember them hv. Jesse Owen’s four gold 
medals at Berlin . . . Bob Mathias’ decathalon record 
at Helsinki . . . Andrea Mead Lawrence’s historic 
"double” in women’s skiing. In recalling past triumphs 
wc can all be rciuindcd of’a simple fact about anv U. S. 
Olympic \ ictorv; we won because we were there, and . . . 


In 1956 America will again take the field in Melbourne, 
Australia against the world’s best. Some of these nations 
will be very tough to beat. For in an effort to insure 
>’ictorv, many countries, especially those behind the 
Iron and Bamboo curtains, have entered “goveniment- 
subsidized” teams. Whether these nations are defeated 
depends in large part upon you— and every American 
who would rather see the Stars and Stripes hoisted 
above the victor’s stand. You can count on the men and 
women we send to .Melbourne to perform brilliantly— i/ 
they are there. But it takes money to get them there. 
Which is why LIFK Is joining with the Olympic Com- 
mittee to urge vou to . . . 


Support Your Oiympit Team Fund! 



'rhroughoul the country, local ci\ic groups, spear- 
hea<Icd by tbc Junior Chambers of Commerce haie 
actively begun to rai.se funds. .Many are helping. But 
evcrylKKly can hel[). And you can do your share by 
mailing a contribution, large or small, to tbc f'uiurs 
Chicago hea<l(juartcr.s, today. C«inlributions. of course, 
are deductible Innn your income tax. 


U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM FUND 

MD North Michigan Avenue, Chicago II. Illinois 

Here's my contribution made payable to the United Stales Olympic Team Fund. 


Address - _ 


City 


3494 



Zoom out in the weather in this 
new soft grain with the storm welt 

the Pedwin 


Sky-high style 
with down-to-earth 
sturdiness. Smart 
toe . . . see how that 
new storm welt goes 
all around the shoe. 

Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe 
Company, St. Louis. 


pedwk 

I YOUNG IDEAS IN SHOES 


ahnttyles $8.95 snd $9.95 

Higher Denver West 


